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THE YANKEE YEOMAN: 


A PRIMEVAL SCENE. 


Comes he in peace? what wind hath blown him hither? | 


Sams, Or peace or not, alike to me he comes. 
Samson Agonistes. 


In all the wanderings of the self-banished Remonstrants, perhaps 
they found no abode more pleasant and picturesque than the village of 
Damariscotta. Chosen early as a place of sojourn by a people alive 
to natural beauty, it exhibited, after a settlement of fifty years, a scene 
of peace, prosperity and loveliness, which burst, like a green oasis, 
upon the wanderer of the wilderness. High yet broken peaks of the 
Wachuset hills, made glorious and solemn by the first tints of dawn 
and the last gleam of twilight, swelled along the southern horizon; 
and, at their base, sweeping in a semicircle half around the village, the 
Black Warrior river rushed between high banks and over shattered 
rocks to the ocean. A dense border of water-willows, dogwood and 
alder-shrubs grew upon the bluffs and a thousand wild vines clung to 
their drooping branches and dropped their floating blossoms, in their 
season of gladness, upon the unquiet waters. At intervals, where some 
mighty rock stretched forward into the stream, this tangled fringe, which 
so effectually impeded and concealed, had been cut away: and, in such 
places, the Novanglian angler might be seen noiselessly winning from 
the stream the glittering fish or starting in his canoc to glide down the 
rapid channel to the sea. From these points of view, to the north and 
west, the eye rested upon a vast amphitheatre of gigantic woods and 
hills, where no dwelling arose save the hut of the eoalpit watcher or 
the leafy lodge of the Red Man; and no sound, except that of the hun- 
ter’s rifle, the’-woodman’s axe, or the savage howl of the wolf, broke 
in upon the silence of meditation. On the northeast, about a mile be- 
yond the village, the Black Warrior hurled his waters over a ledge of 
rocks, which, though narrow and not lofty, and therefore little regarded 
in a land of cataracts, gave wildness and grandeur to the scene. Ina 
country less mighty and awful in its scenery, these falls would have 
excited both admiration and terror; but here, few pilgrimages, save of 
necessity, were made to the Devil’s Boilers (so was the cataract termed) 
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and he would have encountered some suspicions of sorcery who had 
been known to muse amidst the roar, rush and foam of the waters. 
Immediately east of the village, the land, yet almost wholly covered 
with ancient woods, sloped down towards the sea and presented no ob- 
jects of interest to the tourist except a little romantic expanse of water, 
called Redcliff Lake, which, by the outlet of Sylvamaize rivulet, com- 
municated with the expanded floods of the Black Warrior as that tur- 
bid river mingled with the vast Atlantic. : 

Where, at the northwest, around a mass of rugged precipices, the 
river turned suddenly in its rapid career to the sea, a rude fortress or 
blockhouse, as it was called, had been erected during the Pequod war 
to protect the settlement against a foe exasperated beyond all hope of 
clemency. More than thirty years of peace had lessened the caution 
and allayed the fears of the inhabitants; and, while eagerly occupied 
in the great science of money making, the sons of the Pilgrims be- 
stowed few thoughts or looks upon the hastening dilapidations of the 
Oxbow Fort. The coppersnake coiled within its embrasures, the pan- 
ther and catamount prowled around its barracks, and the Indian turned 
from his warpath to watch, with silent exultation, the moose or deer 
as it came with a timid eye yet bounding step to drink at the evening 
waters. Tradition of agony and slaughter had associated these ruins, 
in the minds of the simple foresters, with all that was appalling; and 
no hunter Jaden with peltries, though benighted in the mountain woods 
—no wearied seeker of wild honey or manufacturer of sugar from the 
juice of the maple—would abide, for a night, within those dark and de- 
caying battlements for the gift of a thousand nobles. Here, it was said, 
Massassoit first received the messenger of the white man ; here Wam- 
sutta groaned in the agony of his shame and humiliation when the Eng- 
lish, by violence, exacted his fidelity to the British king; here the bones 
of a murderer cursed the revolting earth, and the shrieks of his victim 
were heard in the forest wind. 

A gibbet, made by cutting two small trees about ten feet from the 
ground and uniting them by a piece of unhewn timber, stood upon an 
utterly desert hill, a few paces from the blockhouse and overlooked the 
river as it boiled among the rocks. Relics of the skeletons of a heretic 
and savage, here hanged together twenty years before, the one for pro- 
claiming the doctrines of Familism, the other for theft and blasphemy 
in a drunken brawl, hung, bleached and ghastly, among the boughs of 
the living gallows trees, which had grown and spread their leaves around 
them. ‘The desolation of the place, the horrid whiteness of the skulls, 
the deep verdure of the foliage twined around them, the roar of the Black 
Warrior and the gloom of the pathless forest,—all combined to inspire 
the human mind, superstitiously as it was then affected, with unlimited 
fear and loathing. Perhaps there is nothing in nature from which the 
soul of man recoils with such abhorrence—before which it quails with 
such a chill of terror—and to which it imparts so much supernatural 
power of evil, as the unburied bones of the guilty dead. The shud- 
dering beholder invests them with demoniac vitality—the deeds for 
which they suffered are acted again before him, and he becomes a vic- 
tim to their resuscitated capacity of corruption and mischief. In that 
age, heresy, theft and profaneness were crimes very nearly as awful as 
murder; and we need not marvel that the belated fisherman or weary 
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trapper, indurated, as they were, to every aspect of peril, should pass, 
with a hurried step and averted eye and quivering heart, the scene of 
the felon’s suffering. 

On the other hand, Redcliff lake and Sylvamaize rivulet were asso- 
ciated with no recollections or legends but those of kindness and love. 
A pathway, oft trod by youth and maid, wound through the chestnut 
and maple woods and along the high shore quite around the lake; and, 
ere self-righteousness and superstition had yet infected the liberal spirit 
of youth, voices sometimes were heard, in the deep solitude, giving 
honour to the Indian’s courage and gratitude to the Indian’s friendship. 
Then dimly seen forms would pause by the rock whence Squanto hailed 
‘** Welcome, Englishman!’ and gaze upon the dreadful chasm, up 
which Hobomoce bore the child of the white man when he had rescued 
the bright boy from the drowning waters. Beauty, stillness, religion 
and love dwelt in these lonely shades. ‘The bluebird chirruped from 
the oak bough or hazel twig; the squirrel leapt from branch to branch, 
waving his bushy tail, or stood erect with uplifted paws, nibbling his 
nuts. From her burrow beneath the fern the rabbit came forth with 
her young to play in the morning sunshine; and the wise beaver 
builded his house, with a wondrous skill, by the solitary beach. Here 
the lone music of the whippoorwill grew lovelier as the dusky eve came 
down and the wild flowers flung a richer incense on the air. The 
mighty eagle, indeed, sought his prey in these quiet haunts, and the 
malevolent king-bird, like all of his name, warred upon the fearful and 
defenceless ; but no cayman or piranha darted through the mirrored 
depths of Redcliff lake and seldom the wolf or black bear ravined by 
its shores. 

A tribe of those Indians, who bore the general and indeterminate ap- 
pellation of Nipmucks or Nipnets, occupied the fastnesses of the Wa- 
chuset hills, and, in their commerce with the whites, had hitherto dis- 
played both honesty and honour, except when infuriated by the fire- 
water, which was too often administered by trucking woodrangers to 
accomplish their sinister designs. ‘Their sachems or nobles, if not 
vassals of the great Narraganset or Wampanoag sagamores, were at 
least subordinate and subsidiary to their requisitions in all matters of 
national service. ‘Thus much may be gathered from our vague histories 
of Indian alliances, laws and customs; of their simplicity, truth and 
generosity very few of numberless instances are presented, and those 
so disguised by obvious hostility that little but servile fear of the whites 
is discernible in their actions. That portion of the Nipmucks inhabit- 
ing the mountains south of Damariscotta were now under the authority , 
of Lo-Ruhamah, who, in his early years, had been a stranger among 
the Wampanoags. Loved and adopted by Annawon, he was trained 
by that able chief and friend of Metacom to the endurance of every toil, 
the sacrifice of every selfish desire and the undaunted encounter of 
every danger, which the dwellers of the wilderness may not hope to 
escape. ‘The deeds of Lo-Ruhamah had exceeded even the expecta- 
tions of the sachem. ‘Though outwardly masked, his real thoughts 
were suggested by the most utter hatred of the English; his soul 
seemed brooding forever over some mystery of woe and horror. Silent, 
morose and abstracted, save when some wrong done by the strangers 
was revealed at the council-fire of his tribe, his fierce and haughty fea- 
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tures then burned in the lightning of his spirit, and, grasping his toma- 
hawk with a fiendish smile, he poured out the bitterness of his spirit 
in words of eloquence that shot, like burning arrows, through the bo- 
soms of his auditors. Even his very counsellors, who had not known 
him from childhood, deeply as they hated the invaders, were unable to 
comprehend the fathomless depth of his abhorrence. He seemed to 
live but upon the hope of coming revenge: his midnight dreams were 
of marches and ambuscades, of conflagration and massacre; and the 
midday slaughter of a moose or panther, as it summoned all his skill 
and energy to the contest, appeared positively requisite to his existence. 
The friendship and discipline of Annawon, united to his own un- 
quenchable valour, sagacity and fierceness, had raised him to the title 
of Sachem of the Nipmucks and the power of a sagamore. ‘The dark 
visions of his brain now seemed to be unfolding for their accomplish- 
ment, and a joy lighted up his sunken eyes and furrowed brow, which, 
like the rainbow, was born of the tempest. 

The deep waters of the Black Warrior formed an excellent roadstead 
and harbour upon the southern extremity of the village of Damariscotta ; 
consequently, its principal street extended from one long, well-built 
wharf across a considerable eminence, on which the meetinghouse of 
the Rev. Dr Nahum Wilder was situated and thence to sloping mea- 
dow grounds, cornfields and orchards, midway between which and the 
Nonconformist house of worship were the courthouse and gaol, both 
under one roof, the district schoolhouse and the old inn of the * Pil- 
grim and Panther.’ The latter of these establishments was kept by 
Major Obadiah Drinkwater, a personage remarkable for the rotundity 
of his person, the rubicundity of his countenance and the voluble sanc- 
timoniousness of his conversation. Regarding his martial title, be it 
known to all barbarians that, in America, every innholder must neces- 
sarily be a great man and an honoured commander of militia or justice 
of the peace; for those who administer Dutch courage should be em- 
powered to direct it, and why should the public good be in danger 
when one’s own host may seize and imprison, ay, try and condemn on 
suspicion of misprision of treason? Major O. Drinkwater was a valor- 
ous man and an invaluable citizen. If treated with particular respect, 
he never demanded more than thrice the value of his entertainments ; 
but woe to that culprit who forgot that he addressed a major of militia, 
and a justice of the peace. He found no lodging, though winter was 
on the earth, and darkness in the sky, beneath the mighty oak on which 
was suspended the sign of the Pilgrim and Panther, (which, by the 
way, the painter had exhibited grievously in the guise of a male gypsy 
and his dog), and none of the staid and sober inhabitants of Damaris- 
cotta could so far forget their respectability and question the religious 
conduct of Obadiah as to meddle in any way with one whom he had 
rejected, except, if he tarried an hour in the place, to dissect his cha- 
racter, distrust his appearance and imagine him guilty of all possible 
enormities. ‘The major stoutly averred that pure cold water was the 
sole creator of his corpulence and high complexion; but he alone visit- 
ed a private vault of his cellar. ‘Though keeper of a hostel, he was a 
sworn foe to ardent spirits; and, therefore, as his judicial duty and 
church membership required, he preserved his conscience and in- 
creased his worldly profits by removing everything ardent from the 
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liquors he administered to his guests. But whatever might have been 
his gullible propensities, there could be no question of his judgment 
in creature comforts and his skill in such gastronomy as contributed to 
the developement of his corporeal capacities. No better judge of fish, 
flesh, vetches and junkets of all sorts existed in the land ; huge quan- 
tities of bullock, venison, fowls, veal and mutton, with all appanages 
of vegetables, disappeared before him with the suddenness of youthful 
hope or the ambitious dreams of manhood. A boa in appetite, an os- 
trich in digestion, he bore his gastric honours with Mosaic meekness, 
and rendered thanks to heaven that his gulosity had twice threatened 
the settlement with universal famine. Your eater is always an exem- 
plary member of society while your drinker is a vagabond ; therefore, 
Major O. Drinkwater was a selectman, a tythingman, a justice and an 
innkeeper! 

It was near the middle of April, 1675, and the bright sun had been 
two or three hours risen without imparting warmth with its brightness 
to the cold, damp air of the morning. ‘There is something peculiarly 
unpleasant and depressing in a North American spring: a sense of dis- 
comfort and forlornness pervades the earth, the air, the water, and hu- 
man thought and feeling; the frost is unlocked from the ground but to 
enter and possess the heart of the shivering tiller. The huge old fire- 
place of the Pilgrim and Panther, filled with great logs of hickory and 
varieties of combustibles, glowed like the furnace of him whose image 
was worshipped on the plain of Dura; and the wood hissed, crackled and 
consumed in harmony with the discourse of the persons who stretched 
themselves, with a feeling of exceeding comfort after hardship, before 
its genial blaze. The first that spoke was a very tall, powerful man, 
who might have borrowed a portion of his landlord’s superabundant 
bulk without detriment to his appearance or welfare. His age might 
be thirty, but fatigue, exposure, nights of peril and watchfulness, and 
days of frequent want and hardship had harrowed the lines and furrows 
of more than ten additional years into a brow more indicative of sullen 
obstinacy than intellectual power, and a mouth so expressive of the 
statesman’s wisdom, wily deceit, that whoever saw, might read. His 
hair was coalblack, long, matted and falling over his forehead; and 
that, with his untrimmed beard, gave an air of ferocity to a face so 
bronzed by sun and storm that it was hardly possible to determine just- 
ly what had been its original colour. His dress was half savage, half 
Christian; leggins of bearskin, laced by thongs cut from the same 
hide, ascended from a pair of thick heavy boots to leather breeches 
which had seen most arduous service ; an old crimson plush waistcoat 
covered without concealing an ally of sheepskin with the wool turned 
inward; a coarse, long-skirted, close-fitted coat, amply furnished with 
immense pewter buttons, completed his present habiliments; but an 
ample frieze dreadnought and filthy blanket, lying beside a worn havre- 
sack, proved that constant exposure as a woodranger and spy upon the 
Indians, had taught provision for its vicissitudes. A long-barrelled 
musket, a huge pair of pistols and a hunting knife betokened the dan- 
gers he defied. He passed his gigantic bony hand across his harvest 
beard, rubbed his’ little grey eyes, which had the vision of a lynx, 
stretched himself with expression of an infinite animal delight, and, in 
a hoarse voice, addressed the landlord. 
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‘* Well, Major Drinkater, this ere’s what I call comforterable. ls 
not ofen a woodranger, in these ere days, I guess, knows what tis to 
see a fire ’cept some cu’st old tawny’s in a pine-swamp, and that’s as 
smoky and qu’rr’lsome as its maker or the divil—for one’s the same 
as t’other. This tarnal wind blows, blows, blows as if some old black 
powwew was switchin’ his hazel saplin’ over Sathan’s sickbed. I 
wonder when we’ll have wuther fit for a bapteezed man to grab with. 
It’s putty trav’lin’ in the woods neow, by Jingo! Nobody but a 
painter, the divil, or an Injin could live in the wilderness this ere time 
o’ the year.”’ And the forester, roughly caressing an immense savage 
bulldog, drank till his breath failed, from the flagon of brandy punch 
before him. 

«And yet, Warder Wendover, my old ranger,” said the landlord, 
‘‘ folks do say, anyhow, that the Injins are busy as cats about a cream- 
jug. Queer looking copper-chaps, with long legs and ears and no 
tongues, frisk about here and there and everywhere like a dog arter a 
roast-jint. What’s all this helter skelter mean, man? Your business 
is on the borders, the justices sent ye there to watch that are old wea- 
zel Philip, and neow can’t ye tell what he means by sending his run- 
ners among the habitations of the righteous, and, as Dr Wilder says, 
the Israel of the Elect 2?” 

«Oh, I knows all about it, Major Drinkater,”’ replied the ranger 
with a look of malignant cunning. ‘It’s that are darn’d old salvage 
Annawon, (I’ve twigg’d him many a time, and feaz’d him famisly), 
what hurries about from one heathen set to another, bawlin’ revinge— 
revinge! when the tawny cu’ss knows as well as the divil dose his 
dam that he was sold and sent to Bermoodus for his own idification, 
larnin’ and faith—darnation scald the old harrecane !”’ 

The tankard of ale, which a large man in a homespun dress was 
drinking in the opposite corner of the fireplace, fell upon the old oak 
table with sudden violence, and a low deep voice broke forth. 

‘* So then, it’s jist as I s’posed; this mangy trick o’ catchin’ the In- 
jins like woodchucks and sellin’ ’em to the Spaneards, if so be they’re 
no better nor a half-skunk, half-raccoon, has rousted up the inimy like 
a spring thaw, and neow the kintry may thank its brimstun rulers, its 
long-prayered and long-eared elders and preachin’ gov’ners for all the 
burnins and sloughters that ’ill come upon our wives and child’en and 
cattle and housen. I’ve seed Injin ’taliation and Injin friendship, and 
I knows they’ve no more properer idication nor old Tom Thistle- 
wood; but the Lurd hasn’t furgot to make ’em hearts in’urds and the 
looks o’ men ouvurdly, and I’d sooner leave Sally and the young uns 
with a Nipmuck or Mountaup, who said he’d grab his hatchet and bend 
his hickory bow in the door’ay, nor among sich a gang o’ sniv’lin’ 
cu’sers 0’ God’s creaturs as I’ve seed afore neow.” 

The utterer of these extraordinary sentiments was a stout, hale, mid- 
dle aged, and, in every sense of the word, independent New England 
farmer. Without education, his strong sense defied deception as his 
honest heart abhorred injustice and oppression. His cheek was sun- 
burnt and his hands dark and hardened by toil, but his soul was free, 
and believing that “* New Presbyter was but old priest writ large,’”’ he 
never hesitated to divulge his opinions either of senate or synod, when 
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occasion required, though it was seldom, indeed, that they accorded 
with those of the age. 

** Why, master Thistlewood,” said the ranger, ‘I niver ’spected to 
hear aman like you talk in this ere strange way. It’s ungrateful like 
to tell a man, that lives ’mong the wild beasts to keep the Injins from 
cuttin’ all yere throats in the dark night, that them copperish sons of 
the divil, what have no God nor religion, have n’t been well treated by 
the ortrodox b’lievers. By Gosh! if this isn’t the most strangest doc- 
trine P’ve he-ard sence I ’as a ranger of swamp and wilderness and 
mountin !” 

‘* As a magistrate and sacramentarian of the king’s colony,” observed 
Major Drinkwater with self-complacent dignity, yet most undignified 
vehemence, * you must be conscientious (conscious), Master Thomas 
Thistlewood, that I can’t suffer, under my roof, such Antinomian here- 
sies and pagan-like opinions as you’re addicted to express and” — ; 

‘¢ Suffer !”’ cried the irascible farmer, starting from his seat and flou- i 
rishing an oxwhip of formidable longitude, weight and durability ; iY 
‘‘ Suffer, d’ ye say, Obadiah Drinkarter ? A putty fellow out o’quobbin 
to use sich langedge to me, that could buy ye, soul, body, house and 
all, and not feel the loss o’ a flea bite! Free land this ere, and be darn’d 
to’t, when a man can’t say that ye’re bringin’ all the red divils of ven- 
gunce on yere heads, ’cause ye cheat and lie and gibe the poor crea- 
tures, and drag ’em afore sich justices an’ ye are, and stow ’em in the 
black hole, where they can’t get a mou’ful o’ God’s air, and sell ’em 
to pirits or rum-captins, or hang ’em when ye find they ’ve got gumption 
enough when sober to say that they had been fools when drunk. I’ll tell 
ye what—ye may strut ahead a pack o’ militia cowards, and sit on a 
big bench and sintence the poor Injins to be sold or hung, and ye may 
go to meetin’ and eat and drink darnation, for all I care—but ye’d sing 
another song if ye met that Nipmuck sachim all alone in the woods— 
and mebbe the time ll come when ye’ll think that the Injin has soul 
*nough to remember who’re his frinds and inimies.—Well, good bye 
to ye all—I’ll jog on humwards—J a’ n’t afeard o’ the natives. —Haw, 
Bob !” he continued to one of his oxen, waving his long lash and mov- 
ing on, a few paces, with his wonted determination of look and man- 
ner. ‘ But who the divil’s that comin’ deown the Black Warrior as 
if he ’as a bodied harricane! It’s old Annawon in his birch canoe, as 
I’m alive! I’ve seed the codger many a time and I like his pluck huge- 
ly. Lurd! how them are Injins do travil! his paddles plash in the 
water, and, next breath, the canoe’s away off like a sperit. There 
neow, if he hasn’t got his ship on his back, and’s marchin’ on this 
here way, as if he ’as dreamin’ o’ heaven and goin’ there too. [’ll 
speak to ’im, blame me, if I don’t. Annawon! Annawon! I say, my 
old feller! how d’ye do? how d’ye do?” 

The Wampanoag chieftain, thus addressed, though nearly fifty years 
of age, neither displayed nor felt any diminution of the remarkable 
beauty, power and majesty of his form, nor of the lofty though often : 
lowering, and authoritative though fierce intelligence and energy of his I 
features. A tuft of wild swan’s feathers overshadowed his broad and 
deeply channelled brow, the skin of the American lion was wrapt 
haughtily around his left arm and his scarred bosom, an osier quiver, re- 
plenished with arrows certain and fatal, hung from his sinewy shoul- ; 
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ders, the talons of an eagle adorned the points of his moccasons, and 
the wampom belt of a sachem sheathed a glittering tomahawk. The 
warrior raised his head with suppressed surprise, for his thoughts were 
in the tropic realm of bondage, and agonizing remembrances burned 
within his heart. No emotion, however, save the solemn and stern 
pleasure of an Indian chief’s recognition, was evident on his counte- 
nance as he said, ‘*‘ Brother! be thy path in the pleasant land! May 
the sun be joyful in thy sight 2” 

‘«‘ Thank ye, old waryur, thank ye !’’ returned Thistlewood. ‘ Well, 
got plenty of game, ha? and how’s all the young sachims at hum? 
and the sagamore? and corn ’nough ’mong yere wigwams for this ere 
crabbed wuther? for I’ve got summut and yere welcome, ye know— 
don’t like to see creaturs hungry. All’s right, ha! well, take a 
fri’nd’s advice, chief, and jog on—for these ere cu’ses o’ godly folks 
want to play the divil and make a scarecrow o’ ye—that’s plain 
*nough !” 

‘‘The Wampanoag walks the earth of the paleface; the Yengese 
are in the land of his fathers !”’ said the warrior with a grim smile and 
a flash of his dark, wild eye. 

‘‘ What if they are, my fine feller? Lurd! you’ve got land ’nough 
0’ yere own; but I wont see you barb’cued—or made a dish o’ skim 
milk by these ere folks without taking yere part, Annawon.” 

“Why, how now, tawny?” said Wendover, coming up in com- 
pany with Drinkwater, while a crowd hastily collected behind them. 
‘“* Where are ye scoutin’ neow ? and what dose Philip mean by send- 
ing his men over the borders on some ’tarnal divilry or other ? Come, 
tell the truth once in your life !”’ 

‘«¢ Ask Sassamon ; he hears the talk of the Great Sagamore, he has 
a tongue to speak the thoughts of the Red Man in the lodge of the 
stranger. Annawon sleeps in his cabin and is still ;’’ said the warrior. 

** Come, come, you old spy! ’t wont do to shuffle us off in this ere 
way,” interposed Drinkwater, “‘ and, as I’m justice o’ the peace, you 
must answer directly or I shall enforce my authority.” — 

«« Darn me, if ye do, thof!’’ shouted Thistlewood with a stentor 
voice. ‘* What, ’cause a peace’ble Injin, comin across your nutshell 0’ 
a village here, don’t choose to tear his heart out and give it ye, ye’ll 
threaten ’im with yere authority! By Jingo! sich doin’s wont go 
deown with Tom Thistlewood.” 

‘‘ Beware, you meddlesome man and disturber of the king’s peace 
and the king’s officers” — 

‘“* Who disturbs anybody’s peace, but you, justice o’ war? Pish ! 
why don’t ye let the Injin alone ?” 

‘‘He’s a plotter ag’inst government—a vagabond—a heathen sal- 
vage—a traitor and spy—and his men have been seen drunk in con- 
tempt of statute of Parliament and ordinance of the Platform,” cried 
Drinkwater. 

“* How d’ye know he’s a plotter? and would’nt ye be a vagabond 
too if yere paunch sithed? and I'd jist like to hear on any good yere 
Missioners has done! And if his people dose drink rum—so much 
the better for tavurn-keepers, thof he’s not fool ’nough to wag his 
tongue ’cause ye bid him, nor ’nough of a darned hyp’crit to swill "hind 
the door and pay goold to Seaborn Scudder.” 
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‘‘ Thou wretched despiser of the Westminster Assembly’s Cate- 
chism! thou profaner of all holy things and scorner of his Majesty’s 
servants! what meaning bear these insolent words of thine?’’ vocife- 
rated the major, now incensed into the use of those pulpit denunciations 
which he was accustomed to hear, and which, when very deeply in 
wrath, he always employed. 

‘*Ax the Skipper Scudder deown yunder in the bay,” replied the 
farmer. ‘It'll take nine tythingmen and six Majors o’ militia to bam- 
boozle Tom Thistlewood.” 

** Thou vile scoffer! the judgments of the Lord will visit thee in 
thy unrighteousness !”” but here the valorous landlord caught the sto- 
len fiery glance of Annawon, and, suddenly recollecting that the savage 
had given him no satisfactory answer, he turned the tide of inconveni- 
ent objurgation and again demanded, ‘* Will you, Annawon, give us a 
fittin’ reply to our questions or must the sacred arm of the law compel 
your seditious spirit to unfold its designs ?”’ 

‘** No law, my red chap! shall tech ye here, but yere own will. 
Why, I wonder if the Lurd made an Injin’s tongue for the English- 
man’s use! say what ye choose, chief, I’ve got the law o’ natur here ;” 
and 'l'om waved his oxwhip over his head with an air of amusing de- 
fiance and triumph. 

‘** Why should the earth open? Metacom is a deep water; Annawon 
cannot see the little fish in the great floods. ‘The acorns of the forest 
are under the withered leaves,” said the adroit and wary Wampanoag. 
‘* Is Sassamon an adder ? he wears the garment of the paleface.” 

The major stood baffled. He would have coerced the savage to a 
definite reply, had he less feared his powerful and absolute protector ; 
but his very heart died within him as he glanced around upon the 
crowd, who were eagerly expecting a fray, and perhaps, though ab- 
horring the Indian, secretly desirous of witnessing the humiliation of 
justice in the victory of his defender. What now it remained for him 
to do was by no means apparent, and probably no administrator of dis- 
honoured power ever more sincerely congratulated his good genius than 
did Obadiah, when an imperative voice from the Pilgrim and Panther 
summoned him away from the unprofitable contention. 

A horseman, richly dressed, followed by his servant, during the 
above foray of tongues, had arrived at the hostel unseen by the sight- 
seeking inhabitants; and he seemed, singularly enough, little disposed 
to await the good pleasure of the selectman, or listen to his explanation 
of the excitement in the village. With few words he delivered his 
noble horse to the ostler, and entered the inn, unattracted by the 
charms of controversy. Tom Thistlewood cracked his huge whip, 
told Annawon he was a “sly chap,” and ‘glib as a Yorkshire 
jockey,” and then moved on over the miry ground, whistling in the 
deep content of his honest heart. 'The Wampanoag departed, amidst the 
grief and oaths of Warder, who swore that the country would enjoy 
no peace until border law was established all over the land, and 
every vagrant Indian, who did not properly answer every question put 
to him by everyone, shot without trial or delay. ‘The forest soon con- 
cealed the retiring form of the warrior with his shallop on his shoul- 
der, the throng, loquacious and discontented, vanished muttering to their 
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several occupations, and Major O. Drinkwater was left to imagine what 
traveller of wealth and distinction it was his honour to serve and lighten 
of golden incumbrances. 





THE PAN OF THE PANTHEON. 


STROPHE. 


Wielder of Worlds that round Elysium dance 
Beneath the brightness of thy sleepless eye, 
Who from the bosom of the flame dost glance, 
And feel’st our time in thine Eternity! 
Thou deathless Jove! 
Monarch of awe and Love! 
Look from the radiant height of thy dominion 
On thine adorers now, 
And waft thy smile on Hermes’ rainbow pinion, 
And bend thine awful brow! 
Immortal and supreme! 
With vows and victims to thy shrine we come, 
And hearts that breathe the incense of their praise, 
And firstfruits borne from each protected home, 
To bless thee for the blessings of our days! 
Have we not heard thy spirit in the dreams, 
That glance o’er thought like morn’s young light on streams! 
In visions watched thy bird of triumph near 
The azure realms of thine ethereal sphere, 
Waiting behests of victories and powers 
And counsels from thy throne? 
Hath not thy thunder voice, the summer showers, 
The lightning spirit all thine own, 
Bade strew the exulting earth with fruits and flowers? 
Therefore we render up 
The spotless victim from the wood 
And household field, and from libation cup 
Pour the rich vine’s unmingled blood. 
Accept our praise and prayer, 
Sceptred Immortal] of the chainless Air! 


Chorus.—King of Elysium! hear, oh hear 
From thine Olympian seat! 
To priest and people bow thy sovereign ear! 
We dare not see thy face, but kiss thy sacred feet! 


ANTISTROPHE. 


God of the mornlight, when the orient glows 
With thy triumphant smile, and ether feels 
The Hours and Seasons, ’mid their clouds of rose, 
Swept o’er its bosom on the living wheels 
Of thy proud car, 
When through the abysses of the heaven each star 
Before the splendour of thy spirit fades, 
Like insect glimmerings in the noontide glades! 





* The Song of the heathen priests in procession to the temple of all th ; 
from “The ast Night of Pompeii.” apie of all the: gode 
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Hail, radiant Phebus! lord 
Of love and life, of wisdom, music, mirth, 
At whose resistless word 
Being and bliss dance o’er the blossomed earth! 
O Pythian Victor, hear! 
Pzonian healer of our ills, behold! 
Breather of oracles! thy sons draw near 
To feel the music of thy lyre unfold, 
As shadows change before the morn to gold, 
The sealed-up volume of our darkened minds. 
Breathe on Favonian winds, 
And from the effluence of immortal light 
Strew our dim thoughts with rays, 
Till, sorrowing o’er this failing praise, 
We know, with burning hearts, to sing thy deeds aright! 
God of the harp and bow, 
Whose thoughts are sunbeam arrows, hear! 
Giver of Tewensi dissolver of the snow! 
Accept our gifts and let thy sons draw near! 


Chorus.—Io Pzan! from thy sphere, 
King of prophets, hear, oh hear! 
From hallowed fount and hoary hill, 
And haunt of song and sunlight: near, 
With inspirations come and every bosom fill! 


EPODE. 


Reveal the shrine! wave ye the laurel boughs, 
Dipped in the fount that purifies the heart! 
Unsullied Dian! breathe our holiest vows! 
ra Storm-crowned Poseidon! to the imperial mart 
Thou bear’st the Median gems, 
And loftiest Asian diadems, 
And o’er the billowy world we pour our praise! 
Uranian Venus! let the vesper rays 
Of thy beatitude around us float and dwell, 
Till thine ethereal loveliness o’ercomes 
The stains and shadows of thy mocker here, 
And high the vine-god’s song may swell 
Among the shrines of Vesta’s hallowed home, 
Without a following tear; 
And Isis’ mystic rites may thrill 
The soul with Plato’s most celestial vision, 
And Pallas in her grandeur fill 
The heart of Ceres with her mind elysian! 
Blesser with bounty, hail! 
What but thy gifts can mortals offer thee? 
Smile on the banquet and the song and tale 
The Dionysius breathes to thy divinity! 
Hail, all e gods of air, earth, wave and wind! 
Ye oceans from the streams of human mind! 
With spotless garments and unsandalled feet, 
Purified bodies and undaring souls, 
We the Pantheon tread! oh, meet, 
Meet your adorers! lo! the incense rolls 
r¥« Along Corinthian columns and wrought roof, 
Like Manes wandering o’er the fields of bliss! 
Chill not our worship with a stern reproof! 
Hail, all ye gods! we worship with a kiss! 
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Chorus.—From shore and sea and vale and mountain, 
Hail ye divinities of weal or woe! 
Olympus, Ida, grotto, fountain,— 


We in your Pantheon kneel—around your altars bow! 


F. 





THE SYBIL’S 


From the hill forest’s gloom, 
Where the lemures dwell; 
From the depth of the tomb 
Whence the soul parts to hell; 
From the dim caves of death 
Where the coil’d serpent sleeps not, 
And the lone deadly heath 
Where the night spirit weeps not; 
From the shore where the wreck lies, 
And the surge o’er the dead; 
From the heart of the dark skies, 
Where the tempest is bred; 
Ye Demigods, hear! 
Ye pale shadows, ascend! 
And ye demons, appear! 
To drink the bann’d cup ere the weird 
rites shall end! 


From the ocean deeps come, 
Where the coral groves glimmer, 

In your trailed robes of gloom, 
Making terror’s face dimmer; 

From the crag pass of slaughter, 
On the voiced air of death, 

Come, shed o’er your daughter 
Your oracle breath! 


INVOCATION. 


On the night vapour stealing 
From the marsh o’er the mountain; 
On the bland air revealing 
No doom by the fountain; 
Ye Demigods, come! 
Ye pale shadows, ascend! 
And ye demons, from gloom! 
To drink the bann’d cup ere the weird 
rites shall end! 


Be ye blest or accursed, 
Be ye famished or sated, 
In pale Orcus the worst, 
In Elysium the fated; 
If ye roam by the shore 
Which ye never may leave, 
Or‘in nectar adore 
Where ye never can grieve; 
Be ye gross and malign 
Or elysian as air— 
Come forth and divine 
What the future may bear! 
Ye Demigods, come! 
Ye pale shadows ascend! 
And ye demons from gloom! 





To drink the bann’d cup ere the weird 
rites shall end! 





THE CHOLERA ASPHYXIA. 


BY DAVID M. REESE, M.D. 


THERE are few subjects which awaken a deeper interest in the pub- 
lic mind, or present a more important topic of contemplation to the 
philosopher and the philanthropist, than that of the public health. 
Hence the investigation into the’causes of the various epidemics, which 
have threatened to depopulate kingdoms and nations in different periods 

‘of this world’s history, has employed the genius, industry and learning 
of every age; and the result has been seen in the fact, that the periodi- 
cal visitations of such calamities have been combated on each of their 
successive returns, with increasing confidence, and increasing success. 

The history of these United States has been marked by the occa- 
sional visitation of contagious, infectious, epidemical and endemical 
diseases ; some of which have been aboriginal, or indigenous to our 
soil, and may be regarded as in some sense peculiar to the climate ; 
while others have been known in other countries long before they ap- 
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peared among us, having been transmitted by contagion, or originated 
here from the same causes which produced them elsewhere. 

It must be conceded, however, that familiar as we have become in 
this country with the occurrence, prevalence and fatality of various 
epidemics ; the appearance of the Cholera Asphyxia, vel Spasmodica, 
among the events of the past year, has produced an effect upon the 
public mind, far more abiding and perpetual than that of any former 
similar calamity ever known among us. Our citizens had heard and 
read much of this Asiatic scourge, and all we know of it had impressed 
us with a sense of its mysterious nature, its rapid and erratic progress, 
its unmanageable and incurable character, and its certain and sudden 
fatality. Its fearful devastations in India, and elsewhere, had filled the 
mind with horror at the bare recital of its ravages; and the rumour of 
its appearance on the shores of the St Lawrence threw our population 
into consternation, which increased to an alarming degree, as the evi- 
dence of its existence and the probability of its extension became 
known in the community. Who did not find the evidence of this con- 
sternation and dread in his own person, or at least among his kindred 
and friends? And who among us has not witnessed the most appalling 
effects from this mental horror, which in some instances became so in- 
tense as to dethrone reason itself, and impel to suicide ? 

Without dwelling upon the history of the Asiatic Cholera, as it is 
generally called, in the various countries where its track has been one 
of devastation and death; and without attempting to trace its progress 
through our own country, many portions of which have been visited 
during the past summer, [ propose to myself only a brief summary for 
the readers of your Magazine, of the etiology, symptomatology, and pa- 
thology of Cholera as it prevailed in the city of New York during the 
months of July, August, and September last, with such remarks as may 
suggest themselves, and which, I trust, may not be uninteresting or un- 
important. 

Among the supposed causes of Cholera, the opinion most general 
among the unprofessional, and one which receives the sanction of many 
distinguished physicians in other countries, and of a few such in Ame- 
rica, is that it arises from a specific contagion, and of course that it is 
communicated from one place to another, by persons or things, as the 
small-pox and other contagious fevers are propagated. The obvious 
difficulties in the way of this doctrine, exhibited in every place where 
it has prevailed, have however compelled its advocates to adopt a modi- 
fication of their theory, and hence they have adopted the terms “ con- 
tingent contagion,”’ as expressive of the opinion that it is contagious, 
under some peculiar atmospheric circumstances. This theory, how- 
ever, only involves the etiology of Cholera in still greater obscurity. 
For if the disease be strictly and properly a contagious fever, it can 
originate from no other cause than contagion, and hence the term 
contingent as applied to contagion in this case is absurd. For its ad- 
vocates concur in admitting that it may and often does originate from 
other causes, and that it afterwards becomes contagious by reason of 
adventitious circumstances, though it is not so without them. This is 
in fact an abandonment of the true doctrines of contagion, and seems to 
be only the dernier resort of those who have not the magnanimity to 
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abandon their favourite theory, though a multitude of facts have de- 
monstrated its fallacy. 

That the Cholera arises from contagion, under any circumstances, is 
only believed in this country by those who are unacquainted with its 
true character, as is the case with multitudes of our private citizens, 
and by those few physicians who are professed contagionists, and ap- 
ply their doctrines to epidemic dysentery, typhus, puerperal and yellow 
fever as well as Cholera. The facts, however, occurring in the late 
visitation of this latter epidemic have caused many of these to renounce 
their preconceived opinions, and it may be safely asserted that among 
the intelligent and enlightened both in and out of the profession, there 
exists very little confidence in the contagious character of Cholera, at 
the present time. | 

It is evident, then, that we must look elsewhere for the causes of 
Cholera, than to emigration or importation, as the disease has appeared 
in cities and countries, whose cordon sanitaire and quarantine regula- 
tions have successfully protected them from other contagious diseases 
for centuries, and it has also originated in individuals, and under cir- 
cumstances where the supposition of contagion is altogether excluded 
by absolute impossibility. 

The numerous opinions which have been started by Asiatic, Euro- 
pean and American physicians have been so various, and even oppo- 
site in their character, that it would only perplex the reader even to 
name them. ‘The remote, predisposing, exciting and proximate causes 
have all been named by different writers, and scarcely two have agreed 
concerning either, though equally dogmatical. Hence the mystery 
which has been thrown about the whole subject, the terrors existing in 
the community, and the signal fatality which has attended the disease. 
Even among those who have become convinced that it is strictly an 
epidemic disease, many have been so bewildered as to suppose that it 
defies all analogy. 

That some peculiar state of the atmosphere does occasionally result 
in the prevalence of disease over certain districts of country, and that 
the disease, thus superinduced, bears a striking resemblance in each 
individual case, and that these cases multiply until scarcely a family or 
individual escape more or less of its influence, has been long known. 
When only a small section of a city or neighbourhood is thus visited, 
while other adjacent sections are entirely exempt, we attribute it to 
some local cause capable of affecting only the atmosphere in its imme- 
diate vicinity, and we call such diseases endemical, or endemics. But 
when the whole of a city and parts adjacent, or a larger district of 
country is involved in the visitation, we say they are epidemics. 

All these endemics or epidemics are viewed by the uninitiated as 
contagious or catching, for no other earthly reason than because seve- 
ral members of the same family are affected at or near the same time. 
This was once the case among the common people, when they first 
began to suffer from intermittents, or agues and fevers; they were 
deemed catching, or contagious, and had these attacks been equally 
fatal with Cholera, they would excite equal consternation in new coun- 
tries, and cause the like abandonment of friends and relatives. 

By the term contagion, however, physicians understand a disease 
communicable from a sick to a healthy body by contact, such as small- 
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pox for example, which is a contagious fever. Among the character- 
istics of fevers which are contagious, the two following may be enu- 
merated, as most prominent. 

First. They arise from no other cause than contagion ;—this is-in- 
variable, and hence if a contagious disease could be once exterminated 
from the earth, its reappearance would be impracticable from any 
known cause. 

Second. They attack but once during life, and the subject is ever 
after free from a return. ‘The exceptions to this rule are so ‘few and 
far between” that they do not invalidate the general rule. 

Now as neither of these constituents of a contagious fever, are found 
to be true of Cholera, there can be no foundation for regarding it as 
contagious. 

But infection is another term often confounded with contagion, and 
for want of the necessary discrimination here, much ambiguity has 
been created on this subject. A contagious disease may properly be 
said to be infectious; but an infectious disease, strictly so, cannot pos- 
sibly be contagious. All endemics and epidemics are infectious, and 
by this term we mean that the distriet of country, suffering under them, 
is infected by the cause whence they originate. Hence a neighbour- 
hood is labouring under the prevalence of ague and fever, and the air is 
so infected with the cause of this malady, that most if not all of those, 
who visit it in health, contract the disease. But after the disease has 
been contracted, the diseased person, or any number of such, may be 
removed into a healthy neighbourhood, and they cannot infect the air, 
nor can any or all of them propagate the malady to others, who have 
not visited the infected district. ‘This is the case with nearly all our 
vernal and autumnal epidemies, such as bilious, intermittent, remittent 
and malignant fevers, and hence they are no longer viewed as conta- 
gious, and quarantine regulations to prevent their introduction are now 
nearly exploded in every enlightened country. 

But although we know enough of these and kindred epidemics, to 
abjure all apprehension of their contagion, and although they are now 
everywhere regarded as strictly atmospheric, and their origin traced to 
exhalations from the decomposition of animal and vegetable substances, 
under the combined influence of moisture and heat, and although baro- 
metrical and meteorological science has thrown some light on the causes 
and causation of these several maladies, yet the precise nature of this 
miasma, malaria, or whatever else it may be called, has hitherto baffled 
our investigation, and seems to defy our scrutiny. Still, however, we 
know enough of its modus agendi to assist us in detecting and removing 
the sources whence it originates, and in controlling and removing its 
effects upon the public health, by the appropriate means in the power 
of enlightened science; and this knowledge, imperfect as it is, has 
everywhere diminished the severity and fatality of such epidemics, as 
well as prevented their more frequent recurrence. 

That there are several points of analogy between these several epi- 
demics, so familiar to us in America, and the Cholera Asphyxia vel 
Spasmodica of the last season, must be strikingly obvious to all who 
have made observations on the one and the other. ‘The peculiarity of 
the previous season, the alternate heat and moisture of the air and sur- 
face of the earth, the unusual influx and reflux of the tides, have one or 
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all been remarked in every place where the Cholera has prevailed. 
The great prevalence of the disease in those sections of different cities 
where intermittents and remittents are usually common ; and the almost 
entire exemption of those sections which had been cleansed, ventilated 
and filled up to prevent the recurrence of Yellow Fever where it had 
formerly appeared, as in the First Ward of New York, and Fell’s 
Point in Baltimore, are facts which are too obvious to escape notice, 
and which are strongly corroborative of this analogy. And the sudden 
disappearance of the Cholera on the first frost, as seen in Canada, in 
our several cities, and especially in New Orleans, cannot fail to remind 
us of the similarity, in this respect, between Cholera, Yellow Fever 
and our other autumnal epidemics. And the still more striking fact 
that the Yellow Fever appeared in New Orleans as usual, the last sea- 
son, and was soon after followed by the Cholera, both diseases for a 
while raging together, and in a more concentrated state of the morbific 
cause, the former giving place to the latter, go very far to show that 
both diseases originated from the same cause, differing only in the de- 
gree of its intensity. 

Beside these several points of resemblance, the particular locations, 
in which the Cholera exhibited its most appalling features, and resulted 
in the most signal fatality, in every city where it prevailed, demonstrated 
very clearly that its origin is to be traced altogether to local causes. 
Witness the localities of the Five Points, Corlaer’s Hook, Lau- 
rens Street, Haarlem, etc. in New York; and similar facts were 
exhibited in the neighbourhood of the Brickyards at Philadelphia, 
Ruxton Lane in Baltimore, and on the lines of the canal near the city 
of Washington. Witness also the fearful mortality at Bellevue in New 
York, and the Arch Street prison, Philadelphia. All these are so 
many, clear and convincing arguments in favour: of the fact that the 
exhalations from filthy and ill-ventilated streets, alleys and houses, and 
those from crowded apartments, where personal cleanliness or whole- 
some fare is neglected, absolutely originated the malady, and gave it its 
alarming character. 

From these and other similar facts, it must be apparent that the 
predisposition to Cholera was superinduced from atmospheric causes, 
as in our other American epidemics, and hence more or less of 
the premonitory symptoms were felt by all or nearly all of those who 
inhaled the vitiated air of such localities. And, as in others, so in this 
epidemic, thousands who felt this predisposition escaped the onset of 
the disease, by avoiding its exciting causes, and others, though uncon- 
scious of the predisposition, suddenly fell its victims without a single 
premonitory symptom, by some excess, or perhaps without any overt 
imprudence in some few instances, but these were exceedingly rare. 

Among the exciting causes, to which sudden and alarming attacks of 
Cholera were attributed, very many articles of diet and drink have been 
named, and indeed many of the proscribed articles were almost inva- 
riably followed by its visitation. In general, however, it may be re- 
marked, that it was not owing to any poisonous or specific property of 
the fruits or vegetables eaten, but to their indigestible character ; and 
hence many of the victims of the disease were among the most rigid 
in abstaining from everything proscribed by any authority. Some of 
the worst cases in New York were of this character, and occurring in 
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persons strictly temperate, as well as rigidly abstinent from the sup- 
posed causes of the disease, they excited much astonishment and alarm. 
In all such cases, however, there was found, on careful inquiry, evi- 
dence of previous derangement of the digestive functions, and in many 
of them we had the clearest evidence that animal food had been eaten 
in a quantity greater than the stomach was capable of digesting; and 
as most kinds of meat were strenuously recommended, it was generally 
eaten more freely than ordinary. peers 

Observations and experience clearly demonstrated in multiplied in- 
stances in this city, (New York) that any articles of food, capable of 
undergoing fermentation or putrefaction in the stomach, were exciting 
causes of Cholera in the predisposed, whether with or without, pre- 
monitory symptoms. And as these processes quickly follow in the 
temperature of the gastric juice, if digestion does not overtake the food 
very soon after its introduction into the stomach, especially in the de- 
bilitated state of that organ in the predisposed, it is not to be wondered 
at, that Cholera should be excited in such persons,.either by a quality 
of food indigestible in itself, or by too full a meal, or by too long fast- 
ing, or by previously existing dyspepsia. Facts, which are familiar to 
physicians experienced in the disease, will go very far to sustain these 
views as rational and conclusive, and if they are admitted, many of its 
phenomena are accounted for, which are otherwise inexplicable. 

In the next number of your Magazine I shall pursue this su bject, and 
take up its symptomalogy and pathology ; reserving for the concluding 
paper, the municipal and moral regulations which a recurrence of the 
epidemic will call for. 





BYRON. 


Few have the strength of brain to bear 
The unshadowed noon of Fortune’s 


On Death’s cold bosom sweetly lay, 


ay ; For what have such to doubt or dread 
Envy’s fierce insects thicken there— —_In the dark land beyond the dead? 
The worrying sting—the wasting ray * * ' ° * ie . 
Will fret and fever all—except ' ‘The ocean of th’ unfathom’d mind 
High hearts where Piety has wept. Rolls up its riches to the world, 
: When Feeling sweeps it like the wind, 


Her tears can keep our passions cool, And the soul’s banner is unfur?’d— 


As though a mother’s arms were near! * 








And clog the spiteful insect’s wing, 
So, like a happy child from school, 

The soul amid its glare will sing, 
And chase the butterflies of thought, 
And wonder how: the day’s so short. 


And when Fame’s sultry sun is set, 
Life’s calm collected hours come on, 
With soothing dews of memory wet, 
Weeping to think of pleasures gone, 
Whilst Thought’s dim moonlight shows 
the past 
Lovelier by that pale gleam o’ercast. 


And, like the weary child, can they, 
Who held her slightest frown in fear, 
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Mortal ! ‘steer thou by Virtue’s chart, 
And wreck not the frail human heart! 


Doom’d Byron! when his soul was 
placed 
In its fair frame of hallow’d clay, 
With an Archangel’s genius graced 
To hold o’er Time tremendous sway, 
Had he not scorned Love’s quiet hearth, 
Had been the Poet of the earth! 


All lesser lights had waned before 
The presence of that soul sublime; 
Its blaze had reached the bleakest shore 
Throughout the darkest years of 
Time; 
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And shone on with unflaring ray 


When this world shall have wept away. » 


Had Chance ordained his early days 
Far—far from wealth’s enfeebling sun, 
—That warms e’en malice into praise— 
Would he have fall’n as he has done, 
In the wild arms of sensual bliss, 
And osm a seraph with a demon’s 
kiss? 


In the pale twilight of his fame, 

When e’en a virgin’s blush he feared, 
Ere madden’d:by a mighty name, 

Ere sorceress Success appeared, 
Had that calm dusk reniained as dim, 
Life’s splendour had not withered him. 


His hour of triumph came too fast, 
Unlike the shadow’d step of morn— 
Fame’s sudden sunrise o’er him cast 
Glory too bright for woman-born— 
Ere he could veil his startled heart, 
The lightnings scorched its purer part. 


And Happiness from him was far, 
Though the world’went on summer 


- wings, 
And his name, like the morning star, 
Was brightest among brilliant things. 
What gift has Fortune to redeem 
Love blighted in youth’s earliest dream? 


Oh! "Man must have a homne—a home— 
It matters not how wild it be, 
So one true spirit dares to. corne 
And whisper “ peace” upon his knee? 
Her warm white arms around him 
curl’d, 
Shutting out all*the selfish world ! 


Who sigh not over Byron’s life 
Idol of Pleasure and—Despair? 
Gay outcast!—what a vassal strife 
The soul had with the body there! 
God’s angels must have groaned aloud 
When that great soul gave up and— 
bowed. 


Blind Circumstance conspired to bring 
Around him all that fires the pulse, 


Byron. 


Each gorgeous yet each grovelling 
ing— 
Touchadidatedi=watching Hell ex- 
ults— 
For, glutted at the brutal feast, 
‘The brightest will become a beast. 


Rank, Genius, Beauty, Riches, Fame, 
And: what is worth them all—sad 
Love, 
Around his youth like music came, 
And rapt his spirit into flame; 
Its blazing whirlwind what could tame? 
No Power of earth—scarce that 
above. 


Rank waved his long ancestral scroll, 
And genius pointed to a throne; 
Riches dragg’d out the tempting roll— 
Beauty—a glance of blushes stole— 
Fame reach’d him her delirious bowl, 
And Love sigh’d—“I am true alone!” 


Oh! had he listened to her voice, _ 
And turned from their corrupting 
charms— 
Memory—she had made rejoice— 
Virtue, his tranquil manhood’s choice, 
And far from all life’s pomp: and noise, 
Heaven would have clasp’d him in 
her arms, , 


But no!—he chose the gaudier scene— 
The hotbed of deranged desires— 

And madly with th’ ennobled Mean, 

With hopes unwise, with bliss unclean, 

Forgot what God would have him been, 
And wasted his immortal fires. 


Centuries will mourn above his grave, 
And Fame blush when she points the 
place, ; : 
For he was Luxury’s helpless slave, 
Toss’d like a corse upon the wave, 
And Nature sorrowed that she gave 
His spirit to the human race. 


And yet, perchance, its history may 
Become earth’s loftiest beaconlight, 
Guiding wild Genius on his way, 
By Passion’s whirlwinds hurled astray, 
And, by the dark blaze of itsray, — 
The Soul may steer her course aright. 
C. 


[Though somewhat incoherent and unstudied, these verses unques- 
tionably display a poetical genius of uncommon, however undisciplined 
capacity. ‘They contain many lines of singular beauty, whether we 
criticise the language merely or their adaptation to the gifted subject. 
C. is capable, if he pleases, of attaining eminence and celebrity asa 
poet, but let him’remember that cucullus non facit monachum. |—Ep. 
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Freneau’s Poetical Works.* 


Tue broad and palpable distinction between self-relying pride, which 
creates its own felicity and fame, and self-distrusting parasitical vanity, 
forever restless and unblest, has never, to our knowledge, been more 
unequivocally illustrated than by these independent Republics. ‘The 
calm magnanimity, the quiet confidence, the might and majesty of in- 
tellect, conscious of its brightness, beauty and immortality, have been 
sacrificed to the mercenary dependence and sycophancy of minds in 
bondage to transatlantic despotisms. The radical principle of our con- 
stitution, that all men are born free and equal, during nearly a score of 
olympiads, has received from the community ‘a direct negation; for 
free in thought and equal in its rewards and triumphs we have never 
been—we shall never be while we anxiously seek our mental aliment 
from a realm which cast our fathers from its fellowship and commu- 
nion, its civic honours and its civil rights, and still perpetuates, as an 
inalienable inheritance, the persecuting spirit of a darker,age. As co- 
lonists, we were denied the common privileges of enlightened men ; as 
revolutionists, we were hunted to the death, amidst our conflagrated 
cities and our devastated fields, by foes: who scoffed even in the mad 
hate of slaughter; and as republicans, w@ have borne—not only pa- 
tiently, but, it would seem, with satisfaction—the contumelies of tory 
aristarchs and the hireling abuse of vagabonds, and clung with yearning 
and childish love of praise to the skirts of the haughty islanders who 
have dragged us in the mire. We have been told, for a century, that 
everything in America, except mere nature, grew vile and worthless; 
and we have been so long accustomed to look upon ourselves as a de- 
teriorated race, that we exclaim ‘a miracle’ if any foreign patron, tra- 
velling among us, finds aught to admire and memorize save mastodons, 
mammoths, alligators and leviathans. ; 

No individual or nation can endure with equanimity perpetual scorn 
and derision, however their faults or foibles may tempt the calumnious 
aggressor. The haughty and exclusive Greeks wofully atoned for their 
loud-voiced contempt of the barbarians ; the seven-hill’d city itself fell 
beneath the resistless power of the multitudinous people whom she had 
defied. We would cultivate amity and fellowship with the English ; 
we would patronize with discretion and commend with judgment their 
productions ; we would admire their moral and intellectual abilities ; 
but we would not be mocked and belied as provincials. Courtesies 
must be reciprocal ; in every age and among every nation the refined 
and expanded mind, electric with glorious thoughts, will soar in beauty 
or sink into.gloom and misanthropy just in proportion to the guerdon 





* Poems written and published during the American revolutionary war, with 
translations, &c, : by Philip Freneau. The third edition in two volumes. Phi- 
ladelphia, from the press of Lydia R. Bailey, 1809. iy 

The Miscellaneous Works of Mr Philip Freneau, containing his Essays and 
Additional Poems. Philadelphia, printed by Francis Bailey, at Yorick’s Head, 
Market street, 1788. 
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of its toil and the greatness of its sphere. We never were and never 
shall be among the number of those who are careful to propitiate the 
prejudiced and conciliate the malignant. Our,nature never enticed us 
to become sycophants to any fashion or folly, however patronized, or 
forgetful of the high claims of those whom adversity or ingratitude has 
consigned to temporary oblivion. The man, who will suffer his mind 
to become the vassal of prejudice, who will judge without reflection 
and condemn without justice, has neither the heart to win our love nor 
the head to deserve our respect. It has been said before and is again 
asserted, we have been subsidiary long enough ; we have suffered tyran- 
nical contempt with a Prometheus patience, and he, who desires or de- 
serves to be remembered as an AMERICAN AUTHOR, should assail, without 
fear, the sordid and soulless traffic of those who ought to be the patrons 
of such a neglected and unprovided man as Percival—the grovelling 
apathy of habitual dependants on England—the slavish attachment to 
the old house of bondage—and rouse his countrymen to a thorough 
sense of their just influence and a thorough appreciation of their own 
homeborn, homebred, home educated writers. Leadenhall and Grub 
street demoniacs and lackwits luxuriated on the patronage of our ances- 
tors; Regent Street and Paternoster Row have followed their example 
with us too long. If we are men, let some glimpse of manly spirit ap- 
pear; if we are a nation, let some national character be displayed; if 
we are republicans, let us cease to fall in adoration before every pillar 
and shrine of royal realms. ‘There is time enough to reward our abu- 
sers after we have lifted our own men of genius from the dust; there 
will be abundant opportunities to. republish and purchase the feetid 
trash of foplings and chambermaids when we have rescued our own 
minds from thraldom and bestowed a pittance on the long-suffering 
poets of our land. 
Truly many of ovr unvalued bards may exclaim with Coleridge, 


‘ How seldom, friend, a great good man inherits 
Honour or wealth for all his worth or pains ! 

At sounds like stories from the land of spirits, 
If any man obtain that which he merits, 

Or any merit that which he obtains.’ 


And the only friends and treasures, there is any prospect of his acquir- 
wt are those depicted by the same admirable and melancholy philo- 
sopher— 
“Three treasures, Love and Light, 
‘And Calm Thoughts, regular as an infant’s breath, 
And three firm friends, more sure than day or night, 
Himself, his Maker and the angel Death.” 


If of these he is not proud and with these content, in the present 
condition of our literature, wo to his peace or pleasure upon earth ; 
for any other consolation is more problematic than the colour of Aaron’s 
ephod, the site of Paradise, or the language of Eve. The literary 
patronage of the nineteenth century in America resembles the gift of 
Louis XI. of the Boulogne to the Holy Virgin—he reserved to him- 
self the revenues. ‘The most ill-written libel on our character and in- 
stitutions will bring ample emolument, while the loftiest and noblest 
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emanations of genius, like the diamond starlights of heaven, serve but 
to show the unhallowed darkness of an earth too gross to illuminate. 

Who reads an American book? said a supercilious English critic 
long after Hamilton had written the Federalist, Paine, his Crisis and 
Common Sense, and Freneau, his poems and essays, neither of which 
were inferior to anything produced within the age. Ignorant and bi- 
goted, execrating the prescience and energy, which foresaw and pre- 
vented the reign of despotism in the west, and resolved to depreciate 
what could not be retained, the unfortunate questioner, like many of his 
countrymen, would have persuaded Europe that the human mind be- 
yond the Atlantic had degenerated into corrupt matter, and could, by 
no possibility, exert itself upon anything but the growth of cotton and 
tobacco. Even now, we are told, by men interested in the prediction, 
that no work devoted to American literature can succeed ; that we are 
yet nursing children of our great white-armed (Albion) mother and 
must draw our sustenance from her fountain ; that Jiberty is licentious- 
ness, native genius, a jest, American learning and judgment, a bye- 
word, and that any attempt to stand alone will be sure to be visited by 
a downfall and the eternal wrath of the representative of our aforesaid 
great transatlantic maternity. As, however, we are not celebrated for 
singular prudence and the wisdom of fear—whether of place, title, 
pedigree or periwig—we shall enter now upon a rapid examination of 
those poems and essays which we marvel not the English areopagite 
was so very anxious to erase from British remembrance. 

Descended from a Huguenot family which Louis the Fourteenth’s 
‘ revocation of the great Henry’s edict of Nantes banished from the realm 
of France, Philip Freneau was born in the city of New York on the 
13th of January, 1752. Zealously devoted to the doctrines of the re- 
formation, his parents contributed to the erection of the church of the 
Holy Spirit which stood upon the ground, in Pine street, now occupi- 
ed by the temporary customhouse. The abode of his grandfather, in 
Pearl street, was lately in the occupancy of an auctioneer and his clam- 
orous assemblages. While yet a youth just entering on his Latin stu- 
dies, his father died; but he completed his collegiate education and 
graduated from Princeton college, in company with his chwm and friend, 
Mr Madison, in the year 1771. Liberated, thifs, from all cloistered 
pursuits, amidst the stir and agitations of that tumultuary period, it was 
but instinct in a generous and high-minded scholar to descend, at once, 
into the arena of litigation and conflict, and consecrate himself to his 
country. Inspired by the noble sentiments of youth, the warm blood 
he inherited from the fellow countryman of Bayard, his adoration of 
human freedom and his enlarged and purified religion, he engaged, with 
earnestness and effect, in the great cause of liberty on which the world 
then gazed with hope or apprehension. That which. the trembling 
monarch denounced as treason and rebellion, the philanthropist, poet 
and ‘philosopher hailed, with exulting souls, as the dawn of Freedom’s 
millennium. The silent depths of human thought here stirred; the 
mountain barriers of sovereignty and submission were broken down ; 
illegalities, though hallowed by regal sanction, were denounced and re- 
sisted; and the ‘earthquake voice’ of man’s undaunted spirit passed 
over the wild Atlantic and entered the bosom of the throned and dread- 
ed king. The heart of the young Huguenot kindled, and he conse- 
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erated his sword and his pen—his person, fortunes and genius to his 
native land in danger. His wit and humour revived the weary soldier’s 
spirit and inspired him afresh with fortitude to suffer privation and 
hardship in the camp and courage to confront his remorseless foe in 
the field. An acute observer, he portrayed the weaknesses, follies and 
passions of men with a bold and graphic pencil. A man of wit, he 
shunned no occasion to depict the cowardice or infatuation of the ene- 
my, and especially to brand the refugees—those dastardly and pitiless 
foes in the bosom of their betrayed and struggling country—with inde- 
lible shame and infamy. From the hour of vain expostulation and re- 
monstrance to the final establishment and confirmation of the Federal 
Government, he steadily watched the origii, developement and triumph 
of liberty, and never failed, on every opportunity, to offer up the high- 
est powers of his mind and the purest feelings of his heart on the altar 
of his country’s freedom. He never pandered to licentious passions 
even amidst the exemptions of the bivouack. His humour degenerated 
not into grossness, nor his wit into immorality ; and though he deline- 
ated the inhumanities of the invaders with indignant power, his gene- 
rous spirit, even amidst its woes, remembered and recorded a solitary 
act of benevolence. 

But it is time for us to present some specimens of these poems, 
which, in the language of the author, ‘ were intended to expose to 
vice and treason their own hideous deformity ; to depict virtue, honour 
and patriotism -in their native beauty.’ Freneau was captured by a 
British frigate, conveyed to New York and immured in that floating 
Bastile—the Jersey Prison Ship, from whose fetid and horrible hold 
of agony and death thousands were borne out for unpitied burial on the 
Brooklyn bluffs during the long war of our almost unvalued indepen- 
dence; and the picture, which he has drawn of the barbarities he and 
his compatriots endured, unfolds a spirit of cowardly vengeance, that 
would reflect perpetual infamy even on the least human of cannibals. 
The Indian is held up as the very personification of cruelty; yet was 
his prisoner ever buried in a festering dungeon and doomed to draw 
his momentary breath in suffocating agony for years? But here is the 
poet’s picture of British protection and generosity. 

+ Three long months in these dark hulks we lay, 

- Barred down by night, and fainting all the day 

In the fierce fervours of the solar beam, 

Cooled by no breeze on Hudson’s mountain-stream; 

That not unsung these murderous acts shall fall 

To black oblivion, that would cover all! 

No masts or sails these crowded ships adorn, 

Dismal to view, neglected and forlorn; 

Here, mighty ills oppressed the imprisoned throng, 

Dull were our slumbers, and our nights were long— 

From morn to eve along the decks we lay + 

Scorched into fevers by the solar ray; 

No favours could these sons of death bestow, 

’T was endless vengeance, all unceasing wo. 

“Two hulks on Hudson’s stormy bosom lie, 

Two on the east, alarm the pitying eye—— 

There, the black Sconrrron at her mooring rides, 

There, Srromnodxo swings, yielding to the tides; 

Here, bulky Jersey fills a larger space, 

And Hunter, to all hospitals disgrace. 
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“ Remembrance shudders as this scene of fears— 
Still in my view some tyrant chief appears, 
Some base-born Hessian slave walks threatening by, 
Some servile Scot, with murder in his eye, 
Still haunts my sight as vainly they bemoan 
Rebellions managed so unlike their own/ 
** When to the ocean sinks the western sun, 
And the scorched Tories fire their evening gun, 
* Down, rebels, down!’ the angry Scotchmen cry, 
* Base dogs, descend, or by our broadswords die!’ 
“ Hail dark abode! what can with thee compare? 
Heat, sickness, famine, death, and stagnant air, 
Pandora’s box, from whence all mischiefs flew, 
Here real found, torments mankind anew! : 
We vainly sought repose, so vast our throng’; 
Four hundred wretches here, denied all light, 
In crowded mansions pass the infernal night; 
Some for a bed their tattered vgstmeants join, 
And some on chests, and some on floors recline; 
Shut from the blessings or the evening air 
Pensive we lay with mingled corpses there; 
Meagré and wan, and scorched with heat below; 
We looked like ghosts, ere death had made us so. 
‘* By plank and ponderous beams completely walled, 
In vain for water and in vain we calle 
No drop was granted to the midnight prayer, 
To rebels in these regions of despair! 
The loathsome cask a deadly dose contains, 
Its poison circling through the languid veins; 
* Here, generous Briton, generous as you say, 
To our parched tongues one cooling drop convey, 
Hell has no mischief like a thirsty throat, 
Nor one tormenter like your David Sproat.’’’* 


Now let us turn to the Hospital Prison Ship and peruse this sketch. 


*6 Down to the gloom we took our pensive way, 
Along the decks the dying captives lay; 

Some struck with madness, some with scurvy pained, 
But still of putrid fevers most complained! 

On the hard floors these wasted objects laid, 

There tossed and tumbled in the dreadful shade, 
There no.soft voice their bitter fate bemoaned, 
And death trode stately, while the victims groaned; 
Of leaky decks I heard them long complain, _ 
Drowned as they were in deluges of rain, 

Denied the comforts of a dying bed, 

And not a pillow to support the head 

How could they else but pine, and grieve, and sigh, 
Detest a wretched life—and wish to die.” 


An admirable portraiture of the Hessian doctor, who “‘ grew experi- 
enced by the deaths he made,”’ and 


*€ On our lost comrades built his future fame 
And scattered fate where’er his footsteps came,” 


succeeds and with animated fidelity displays the hireling empiric who 
daily blasphemed because he could not 


* ** Seal down hatchways on a crowd of ghosts.” 





* A British superintendant of the prison ships. 
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And the poet concludes the whole dismal relation, (from which we 
-have given but brief quotations) by thus mournfully alluding to the se- 
pulchral rites of those who perished for freedom in the dungeons of 
the invaders. 


** By feeble hands the shallow graves were made, . 
No stone, memorial, o’er the corpses laid: 

.In barren sands, and far from home they lie, 

No friend to shed a tear, when passing by; 

O’er the mean tombs insulting Britons tread, 

Spurn at the sand, and curse the rebel dead.” 


But, it is not always, nor, indeed, often that Freneau dilates in this 
grave strain on revolutionary topics. Ridicule—the bitterest irony and 
sarcasm—are the weapons he wields with an accustomed hand for most 
efficient purposes. No indiscretion of royalist or refugee passed un- 
heeded by him; he fed the famishing soldiers of Washington with 
mirth by exposing the voluptuous tory to their abhorrence and con- 
tempt. The especial butt of his wit was poor Rivington, the king’s 
printer, who, from his situation, as proprietor of a Gazette, possessed 
the power he was not reluctant.to exert, to discourage the rebels and 
inspire the royalists to extraordinary endeavours by garbled bulletins 
and false rumours. One is almost disposed to commiserate even a foe 
to liberty so hardly won, when he is the target of such epigrams and 
testamentary bequests as these. 


ON MR RIVINGTON’S NEWLY ENGRAVED KING’S ARMS, TO HIS 
ROYAL GAZETTE. 


‘* From the regions of night, with his head in a sack, 
Ascended a person accoutred in black, 
And upward directing his circular eye Whites; 
(Like the Jure-divino political Levites) 
And leaning his elbow on Rivington’s shelf, 
_ While the printer was busy, thus mused with himself: 
‘My mandates are fully complied with at last, 
New arms are engraved, and new letters are cast; 
I therefore determine and fully accord, 
This servant of mine shall receive his reward. 
Then turning about to his servant he said, 
* Who late was my servant shall now be my aid; 
Since under my banners so bravely you fight, 
Kneel down—for your merits I dub you a xnreuT, 
From a passive subaltern I bid you to rise 
The 1nvENTOR, as well as the PRINTER OF LIES.’ ” 


‘‘Imprimis, my carcass I give and devise 

To be made into cakes of a moderate size, ' 
To nourish those Tories whose spirits may droop, 
And serve the king’s army with portable soup. 


Unless I mistake, in the scriptures we read 

That ‘ worms on the dead shall deliciously feed,’ 
The scripture stands true—and that I am firm in, 
For what are our Tories and soldiers but vermin?— 


This soup of all soups can’t be called that of beef, 
And this may to some be a matter of grief: 

But I am certain the Butt would occasion a laugh, 
That beef-portable soup should be made of a cate. 
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To the king, my dear master, I give a full set 
(In volumes bound up) of the Roran Gazerre, 
In which he will find the vast records contained 
Of provinces conquered, and victories gained. 


As to Arnozp, the traitor, and Satan, his brother, 
I beg they will also accept of another; 

And this shall be bound in Morocco red leather, 
Provided they’ll read it, like brothers, together. 


But if Arnold should die, ’tis another affair, 
Then Satan, surviving, shall be the sole heir; 
He often has told me he thought it quite clever, 
So to him and his heirs I bequeath it forever. 


My fiddles, my flutes, French horns and guitars 

I leave to our HEROES, now weary of wars— 

To the wars of the stage they more boldly advance, 
The captains shall play, and the soldiers shall dance. 


To Sir Henry Clinton, his use and behoof, 

T leave my French brandy, of very good proof ; 

It will give him fresh spirits for battle and slaughter, 
And make him feel bolder by land and by water: 


Yet I caution the knight, for fear he do wrong, 

*Tis avant le viande, et apres le poi: 

It will strengthen his stomach, prevent it from turning, 
And digest the affront of his effigy—burning. 


To Baron Knypnavsen, his heirs and assigns, 

I bequeath my old Hock, and my Burgundy wines, 
To a true Hessian drunkard, no liquors are sweeter, 
And I know the old man is no foe to the creature. 


My chessmen and tables, and other such chattels 
I give to Connwattis, tremendous in battles: 

By moving of these (not tracing the =e) 

He’ll explain to the king how he got in the Trap. 


To good Davip Marruews (among other slops) 
I give my whole cargo of Maredant’s drops, 

If they cannot do all, they may cure him in part, 
And scatter the poison that cankers his heart: 


Provided, however, and nevertheless, 

That what other estate I enjoy and possess, 

At the time of my death (if it be not then sold) 
Shall remain to the Tories Tro HAVE AND TO HOLD.” 


Many a pungent pasquinade like this appears in his works now be- 
fore us, and we can easily imagine the merriment and indignation they 
awakened when the minds of the adverse parties were wrought to an 
unnatural degree of excitement. 

Here, again, we change the character of our extracts, for Freneau 
was a versatile writer and excelled in almost every style of composi- 
tion. The following pathetic picture of the revolutionary soldier, ten 
years after the ratification of our independence, is, unhappily and to 
our disgrace, true now of the few pensioned but unpaid veterans who 
still survive. 

* Deep in a vale, a stranger now to arms, 
Too poor to shine in courts, too proud to beg, 
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He, who once warred on Saratoga’s plains, 
Sits musing o’er his scars, and wooden leg. 


Remembering still the toil of former days, 
To other hands he sees his earnin BS paid 
They share the due reward—he on praise, 
Lost in the abyss of want, misfortune’s shade. 


Far, far from domes where splendid tapers glare, 
*Tis his from dear-bought peace no wealth to win, 
Removed alike from courtly cringing squire, 

The great man’s Levee, and the proud man’s grin. 


Sold are those arms which once on Britons blazed, 
When, flushed with conquest, to the charge they came; 
That power repelled, and F'reedom’s fabric raised, 

She leaves her soldier—famine and a name!” 


True, too, and sad as true, are the lines descriptive of the poet’s lot ; 
a fine vein of sense and satire pervades the verses, which are as appli- 
cable now as they were when written, half a century since. 


“A garret high, dark dismal room, 

Is still the pensive poets’ doom: 

Hopes raised to heaven must be their lot, 
Yet bear the curse, to be forgot. 


Hourly they deal with Grecian Jove, 
And draw their bills on banks above: 
Yet stand abashed, with all their fire, 
When brought to face some country squire. 


To mend the world, is still their aim: 
The world, alas! remains the same, 
And so must stand to every age, 
Proof to the morals of the page! 


The knave that keeps a tippling inn, 
The red-nosed boy that deals out gin, 
If aided by some paltry skill, 

May both be statesmen when they will. 


The man that mends a beggar’s shoes, 
The quack that heals your negro’s bruise, 
The wretch that turns a cutler’s stone, 
Have wages they can call their own: 


The head, that plots in trade’s domains, 
Gets something to reward its pains; 
But wrr—that does the world beguile, 
Takes for its pay—an empty smile!”? 


Whoever be the patron saint of Punning, we do not enrol ourselves 
among his disciples, neophytes or admirers ; but as many of our read- 
ers, residents of the chief city of the woods of Penn, may be of other 
taste and opinion, we copy the jocund and frolicksome 


ELEGY ON THE DEATH OF A BLACKSMITH. 


With the nerves of a Sampson, this son of the sledge 
By the anvil his livelihood got; 

With the skill of old Vulcan could temper an edge, 
And struck—while his iron was hot. 
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By forging he lived, yet never was tried, 
Or condemned by the laws of the land; 
But still it is certain, and can’t be denied, 
He often was burnt in the hand. 


With the sons of St Crispin no kindred he claimed, 
With the Jast he had nothing to do; 

He handled no awl, and yet in his time 

Made many an excellent shoe. 


He blew up no coals of sedition, but still 
His bellows was always in blast; 

And we will acknowledge (deny it who will) 
That one Vice, and but one, he possessed. 















No actor was he, or concerned with the stage, 
No audience, to awe him, appeared; 

Yet oft in his shop (like a crowd in a rage) 
The voice of a hissing was heard. 


Though sfeeling was certainly part of his cares, 
In thieving he never was found; 

And, though he was constantly beating on bars, 
No vessel he e’er ran aground. 


Alas and alack! and what more can I say 

Of Vulcan’s unfortunate son?—— 

The priest and the sexton have borne him away, 
And the sound of his hammer is done. 


A spirit, peculiarly piquant and racy, grotesque and sarcastic, runs 
through all his rhythmical comparisons (and they are not few) of Eng- 
land with America. With the cogency and bitterness of truth, revealed 
without let or shadow, he represents the wretched condition of the 
peasants, serfs and yeomen of Europe, each of whom in verity may 
exclaim with poor Crispin in his reply 

*¢ They taxed my saw, they taxed my spade, 
They taxed the offal that I eat, 
They taxed my hat, they taxed my shoes, 
Fresh taxes still as.taxes grew ; 
They would have taxed my very nose, 
Had I not fled, dear friends, to you.’? 




















TO CRISPIN 0’CONNER, A BACKWOODSMAN. 






*¢ Wise was your yo when twenty years ago 
From Patrick’s isle you first resolved to stray, 
Where lords and knights as thick as rushes grow, 
And vulgar folks are in each other’s way; 


Where mother-country acts the stepdame’s part, 
Cuts off, by aid of hemp, each petty sinner, 
And twice or thrice, in every score of years, 
Hatches sad wars to make her brood the thinner, 










"How few aspire to quit the ungrateful soil 
That starves the plant it had the strength to bear: 
How many stay, to grieve, and fret, and toil, 
And view the plenty that they must not share.. 


This you beheld, and westward set your nose, 
Like some bold prow, that ploughs the Atlantic foam, 
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And left less venturous wights, like famished crows, 
To feed on hog-peas, hips, and haws at home. 


Safe landed here, not long the coast detained 
Your wary steps:—but wandering on, you found 
Far in the west a paltry spot of land, ; 
That no man envied, and that no man owned. 


A woody hill, beside a dismal bog— 

This was your choice; nor were you much to blame: 

And here, responsive to the croaking frog, ; 
You grubbed, and stubbed, and feared no landlord’s claim. 


An axe, an adze, a hammer, and a saw; 

These were the tools that built your humble shed: 
A cock, a hen, a mastiff, and a cow; 

These were your subjects, to this desert led, 


Now times are changed—and labour’s nervous hand 
Bids harvests rise where briars and bushes grew; 
The dismal bog, by lengthy sluices drained, 
Supports no more hoarse captain Bullfrog’s crew.— 


Prosper your toil!—but, friend, had you remained 
In lands, where starred and gartered nobles shine, 
When you had thus to sixty years attained, 

What different fate, ’Squire Crispin, had been thine! 


Ninepence a day, coarse fare, a bed of boards, 
The midnight loom, high rents, and excised beer; 

Slave to dull squires, kings’ brats, and huffish lords, 
(Thanks be to Heaven) not yet in fashion here!” _ 


Affianced to the best interests of his native land, familiar with the 
history and organization of its government and the origin and power of 
the two great parties, as he could scarcely fail to be, the poet offered 
no incense to a dominant faction—ambered no demagogue with the 
aroma of adulation—but fearlessly uttered, in the audience of all men, 
the bold frank thoughts of his heart. We may search in vain in his 
works for a panegyric on. sectional or sectarian power. Refined by 
classical knowledge, ennobled by heroic action, purified by bitter trial 
and expanded by intercourse with the great, gallant and good men of 
the revolution, his mind partook the sublime patriotism of Washington 
and dedicated its powers—not to factious intrigue, the evil designs of 
party and the Moloch ambition of a Cataline—but to the pure and lofty 
service of the whole confederated Republic. His independence was 
manifest in everything, and in the utterance of salutary truth, he was 
never careful to collate his phrases that no offence might be given. ‘I 
would not give a farthing more for a book,”’ says he, ‘‘ on account of 
its being patronized by all the noblemen or crowned heads in Christen- 
dom.”’ And again, referring to the contemptuous treatment American 
authors have received from England, he holds their exclusive haughtiness 
to be half venial; ‘a political and a literary independence being two 
very different things—the first was accomplished in about seven years, 
the latter will not be completely effected in as many centuries.” His 
own example, however, betrays no subserviency to transatlantic dicta. 
Undeterred by precedents, uninfluenced by the decrees of self-author- 
ized tribunals, he writes from the impulse of his own genius, and as- 
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pires to be in literature what he was in politics, frank, manly and free. 
‘It seems,”’ says he, , 


**It seems we had spirit to humble a throne, 
Have genius for science inferior to none, 
But never encourage a plant of our own: 
If a college be plann’d, 
*Tis all at a stand, 
Till to Europe we send at a heavy expense, 
To bring us a pedant to teach us some sense. 
Can we never be thought to have learning or grace, 
Unless it be brought from that damnable place, 
Where tyranny reigns with her impudent face? 
And popes and pretenders 
And sly faith-defenders 
Have ever been hostile to reason and wit, 
Enslaving a world which will conquer them yet?” 


Thus asked the brave Huguenot bard nearly half a century since; 
are we not stricken with shame to answer the question now? 

Still, however, Freneau was undeterred by the slavish fashion, but 
went gallantly on scattering his wit and wisdom around him, and sketch- 
ing the historical events of his own country for the entertainment and 
instruction of all who chose to read. How admirably he portrays the 
character of the New England Pilgrims ! 


*‘ They were, without doubt, a delightful collection;— 
Some came to be rid of a Stuart’s direction, 

Some sailed with a view to dominion and riches, 

Some to pray without book, and a few to hang witches. 


Some came on the Indians to shed a new light, 
Convinced long before that their own must be right, 
And that all who have died in the centuries past 

On the devil’s lee shore were eternally cast. 


These exiles were formed in a whimsical mould, 

And were awed by their priests, like the Hebrews of old; 
Disclaimed all pretences to jesting and laughter, 

And sighed their lives through to be happy hereafter. 


Ah! pity the wretches that lived in those days, 

(Ye modern admirers of novels and plays) 

When nothing was suffered but musty, dull rules, 
And nonsense from Mather and stuff from the schools! 


‘© Thus feuds and vexations distracted their reign, 
(And perhaps a few vestiges still may remain) 
But time has presented an offspring as bold, 

Less free to believe, and more wise than the old, 


Their phantoms, their wizzards, their witches are fled— 
Matthew Paris’s story with horror is read—— 

His daughters, and all the enchantments they bore— 
And the demon, that pinched them, is heard of no more. 


Their taste for the fine arts is strangely increased, 
And Latin’s no longer a mark of the beast: 
Mathematics, at present, a farmer may know, 
Without being hanged for connections below. 


Proud, rough, 1spEPENDENT, undaunted and free, 
And patient of hardships, their task is the sea, 
Their country too barren their wish to attain, 
‘They make up the loss by exploring the main. 
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Wherever bright Phebus awakens the gales 

I see the bold Yanxess expanding their sails, 
Throughout the wide ocean pursuing their schemes, 
And chasing the whales on its uttermost streams.” 


With what a mournful and solemn beauty he contemplates the abo- 
riginal fields of burial! ‘These verses would do honour—we speak ad- 
visedly—to any philosopher, poet or man of feeling that ever lived. 


THE INDIAN BURYING GROUND. 


‘In spite of all the learned have said, 
T still my old opinion keep; 

The posture, that we give the dead, 
Points out the soul’s eternal sleep. _ 


Not so the ancients of these lands— 
The Indian, when from life released, 
Again is seated with his friends, 
And shares again the joyous feast. 


His imaged birds, and painted bowl, 
And venison for a journey dressed, 
Bespeak the nature of the soul, 
Activity, that knows no rest. 





His bow for action ready bent, 
And arrows, with a head of stone, 
Can only mean that life is spent, 
And not the old ideas gone. 


Here still a lofty rock remains, 

On which the curious eye may trace, 
(Now wasted, half, by wearing rains) 
The fancies of a ruder race. 


By midnight moons, o’er moistening dews, 
In habit for the chase arrayed, 

The hunter still the deer pursues, 

The hunter and the deer, a shade! 


And long shall timorous fancy see 
The painted chief, and pointed spear, 
And Reason’s self shall bow the knee 
To shadows and delusions here.” 


This picture of fashionable worship in those days may prove in- 
structive. 


MODERN DEVOTION. 


** To church I went, with good intent, 
To hear Sangrado preach and pray; 

But objects there, black, brown and fair, 
Turned eyes and heart a different way. 


Miss Patty’s fan, Miss Molly’s man, 

With powdered hair and dimpled cheek; 
Miss Bridget’s eyes, that once made prize 
Of Fopling with his hair so sleek : 


Embroidered gowns and playhouse tunes 
Estranged all hearts from heaven too wide : 
I felt most odd, this house of God 

Should all be flutter, pomp and pride. 
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Now, pray be wise, no prayers shall rise 
To heaven—where hearts are not sincere. 
No church was made for Cupid’s trade; 
Then why these arts of ogling here? 


Since time draws nigh, when you and I, 
At Church, must claim the sexton’s care! — 
Leave pride at home, whene’er you come 
To pay to heaven your offerings, there!” 


Quaint humour, indignant feeling and profound philosophy are sin- 
gularly mingled in these descriptions of a prison; and the sentiments 
are conveyed in the happiest language. 


** When to these rugged walls, a fathom thick, 
I came, directed by the sheriff’s stick, 
Alas, said I, what can they mean to do? 
I am not conscious of one roguish trick! 
I am no thief—I took no Christian’s life, 
Nor have I meddled with the parson’s wife, 
(Which would have been a dreadful thing you know.) 
Then, by these gloomy walls, this iron gate 
Appointed by the wisdom of your state 
To shut in little rogues and keep out great; . 
Tell me, ye pretty lads that deal in law, 
Ye men of mighty wigs, ye judges, say— 
Say! by the jailor’s speckled face 
That never beam’d one blush of grace; 

How long must I 

In prison lie 
For just nine shillings—that I cannot pay! 


Return, ye happy times, when all were free, 
No jails on land, no nets at sea; 
When mountain beasts unfetter’d ran, 
And man refus’d to shut up man, 
As men of modern days have shut up me!— 
This is the dreary dark abode 
Of poverty and solitude; 
Such was the gloomy cell where Bunyan lay 
While his dear Pilgrim help’d the time away— 
Such was the place where Wakefield’s vicar drew 
Fine morals from the imprison’d crew, 
And found both time to preach and pray.” 


‘¢ Of debts and duns no more afraid, 
I now enjoy a happier shade, 

And more secure retreats from pain 
Than sages dream, or poets feign. 


The painted cards and flying dice 
No longer bring me dull advice; 
I deal my cards, I shake my hand, 
And fear no loss of house or land. 


When friends forsake, and riches fail, 
The last resource is still a jail: 

Here busy fools from toil repair, 

And find an end of all their care. 


While others pay for learning sense, 

We here are taught at no expense; 

With doubts and fears the world is cursed, 
But we are blest, who know the worst. 
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When at my window, dark and high, 
_ I stand to see the crowd go by, 

My fate with theirs I scorn to share 

For all betray the.-marks of care. 


Of all the woes they feel or fear, 
How few have gained admittance here! 
No scolding wives disturb our rest, 

No stormy gales our sleep molest. 


No surly duns infest our gate, 

No schemes to live, no cares of state; 
No knotty points disturb our brain, 
No beggar’s tale, no plans of gain. 


If parsons come to emma or pray, 
So kind they are, they ask no pay; 
No landlords here, with saucy eye, 
Distrain our goods—and make us cry. 


If states decline, or empires fail, 

What odds to us, who live in jail? 
Since freedom can be our’s no more 

*T were mad to ask, Who bolts the door? 


When sickness comes, so blest are we, 
The doctor scarce expects a fee: 
What station can with our’s compare, 


Who, with our keys—thus lock out care!” 


To close our quotations, for the present, we do not remember, in 
homily, sermon or metaphysical treatise, with the exception of some 


uncouth lines, a more powerful and eloquent description of the terrible 
consequences of intemperance than is conveyed in his 


LINES WRITTEN ON A PUNCHEON OF JAMAICA SPIRITS. 


*¢ Within these wooden walls, confined, 
The ruin lurks of humankind; 
More mischiefs here, united, dwell, 
And more diseases haunt this cell 
Than ever plagued the Egyptian flocks, 
Or ever cursed Pandora’s box. 
Within these prison walls repose 
The seeds of many a bloody nose; 
The chattering tongue, the horrid oath; 
The first for fighting, nothing loth; 
The passion quick, no words can tame, 
That bursts like sulphur into flame; 
The nose with diamonds glowing red, 
The bloated eye, the broken head! 
Forever fastened be this door! 
Confined within, a thousand more 
Destructive fiends of hateful shape, 
Even now are plotting an escape, 
Here, only by a cork restrained, 
In slender walls of wood contained. 
In all their dirt of death reside 
Revenge, that ne’er was satisfied; 
The tree that bears the deadly fruit 
Of murder, maiming and dispute; 
AssauLt, that innocence assails, 
The images of gloomy jails, 
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The e1ppy THOUVeRT, on mischief bent, 
The midnight hour in folly spent, 
ALL TuEsE within this cask appear, 
And Jacx, the hangman, in the rear? 
Thrice happy he, who early taught 
By Nature, ne’er this poison sought; 
Who, friendly to his own repose, 
Treads under foot this worst of foes,—— 
He, with the purling stream content, 
The beverage quaffs that Nature meant; 
In Reason’s scale his actions weighed, 
His spirits want no foreign aid; 
Not swell’d too high, or sunk too low, 
Placid, his easy minutes flow; 
Long life is his, in vigour pass’d, 
Existence, welcome to the last, 
A spring that never yet grew stale——. 
Such virtue lies in—Apam’s ALE.” 


After faithfully fulfilling his duty as a soldier and a poet and suffer- 
ing the penalties of his attachment to freedom during the war of inde- 
pendence, upon the consolidation of the Federal Government, Freneau 
held, for a time, a place in the office of the Secretary of State and en- 
joyed the esteem and intimacy of Jefferson, Madison and Monroe. It 
does not appear how long he retained his situation, nor is it certain 
whether he edited or contributed to the -Freeman’s Journal, of which 
Mr Bailey was proprietor, but he remained in Philadelphia with Girard, 
Brockden Brown, Mathew Carey and a few other fearless philanthro- 
pists during the horrible visitation of the yellow fever in 1793. Sub- 
sequently, becoming the master of a merchant ship, he visited many 
portions of the continent and the West Indies then little known, and 

‘has left us some lively descriptions of his enjoyments and adventures. 
His poems and essays have been published at various periods and in 
various forms; we have recorded the editions from which our extracts 
are made, but are assured that those contain not all his printed works. 
The destruction of his house at Mount Pleasant by fire deprived the 
world, we doubt not, of many valuable recollections, biographies, tales 
and poems, which, had they survived him, would have contributed yet 
further to prove that if the European critics scorned to read an old 
American book, envy, as well as contempt, perhaps, may have prompt- 
ed the resolution. Philip Freneau lived to a good old age—the patri- 
arch of American literature—beloved and respected as much for the 
beautiful affections of his heart as the noble qualities of his mind. The 
history of his earthly days was diversified and eventful. He mingled 
with the torrent of public opinion in America from the first; he sacri- 
ficed every sordid, every natural and legitimate instinct of his nature 
for his country’s good ; and the great, the godlike purpose of his whole 
active and chequered public life was the glory of his native land. If, 
then, our patriots can claim our veneration; if our poets can win our 
admiring love ; if genius demands our enthusiastic acknowledgment or 
virtue our unqualified respect; let us render to the manes of Philip 
Freneau the late and ineffectual but still true and fervent testimony of 
our hearis and minds. His latter years were passed in obscurity and 
indigence ; and scarcely, during the whole period of the present wri- 
ter’s existence, has his name appeared before the world to attract its 
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regard or praise. The earthly days of the poet closed on the eighteenth 
day of December, 1832, in the eightieth year of his age. They closed 
amid the nakedness, silence and solitude of nature in her gloom. No 
voice breathed the accents of love over the pillow of the dying poet; no 
friend or relative was near to catch his latest breath. Alone on the de- 
sert bosom of nature he resigned his spirit to his God, and departed, 
uncomforted and unsustained by earth or time, to the fruition of the 
Eternal Mercy in the heavens. 

In his person, Freneau has been described to us as under the ordina- 
ry height, thin, active and energetic in his movements, quick in con- 
versation, warm in argument, impatient of prosers, poor in purse but 
rich in gratitude and a generous spirit, adroit, witty and not altogether 
orthodox (no man of genius is, ever was or ever will be, according to 
the modern interpretation of that cabalistic word) in disputation, rigid- 
ly honest and independent in all his dealings, a good father and hus- 
band, though straitened by adversity and tried in the furnace of tribu- 
lation, and a punctilious respecter even of the observances and ceremo- 
nies he deemed unessential and irrelevant. The history of American 
literature cannot be better illustrated than by the simple statement that 
much as we have sought information regarding him from his contem- 
poraries, even they have remembered few events or anecdotes which 
can contribute to the elucidation of his character. But with this we 
may dispense, because it is conveyed in his writings. He trusted not 
to fallible, treacherous or malignant talking. chroniclers for his charac- 
ter; he has inscribed it indelibly on the tablets of our revolutionary 
history—on the archives of American poetry—on the throbbing page 
of the human heart. His knowledge was classical, accurate and ex- 
tensive; his genius, if not of extraordinary power, was witty, pliant 
and wisely adapted to the times in which it was displayed. During a 
long life, he appears to have derived enjoyment even from his vicissi- 
tudes and troubles and to have conferred it on his family and friends 
even when his own heart was far from dwelling in elysium. He lived 
unspotted by crime or cruelty, and died, hoary with many years, with- 
out remorse or fear. The time will come when the heroes of our re- 
volution will receive their full reward ; when their toils and trials, their 
privations and perils, their noble intellectual energies and moral bright- 
ness will be known to the world they adorned and descend to remote 
generations to incite the timid to glorious deeds and confirm the waver- 
ing in the pathway to virtue. 





THE WATCHER. 
BY MRS FAIRFIELD. 


Alone, and with the dead! forsaken now, 

In the extremity of evil lot, 

By all that blossomed in my summer sun ! 

It is the solemn hour, when twilight morn 
Meets her dark sister night, with a dim smile, 
And shadows, like my melancholy thoughts, 
Float o’er the face of things, and silence moves 
Around me with hushed wings, that on the air 
Rest like a weary burthen; and my heart 
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Swells in its agony, the only thing 

Living in this lone dwelling of the dead. 
Deaf to the anguish of the wretched, all 
Sleep undisturbed, and midnight hath no tear. 


The lingering night wears wearily away, 
And its cold shadows o’er my aching heart 


Shed fearful influence. 


Ah me! how great 


The ills of lonely feeling, unallied 

To any earthly thing, save that which lies 

In silent sufferance and deathful state 

Before the weeping Watcher! Who can tell 
What thoughts corrode the heart and cloud the-soul 
When, gasp by gasp, the last dear spirit parts, 
That shed its sunny light of hope and life = 
O’er all below? Thus, thus it is with me. 

But ’tis thy will, Great Arbiter of worlds ! 

And I arraign not, though I can but feel 

The dread decree.—Henceforth I am alone,— 
Alone! Oh ’tis a word too often said 

By those who bdsk in fortune’s fairest light 
And love’s blest dayspring radiance, but ’tis felt 
Solely by hearts to whom the wide gay world 
Can bring no gladness, whose dissevered ties 
Drop one by one, until we sink to earth, 

And look on death as on our only friend. 


Oh sigh not, grieve not, if a single heart 
Pours kindly comfort o’er thy bosom’s wounds. 
Thou canst not know the worst till thou art left 


* 


A voiceless, hopeless wreck on 
3 x * q 


Time’s wild shore. 
* * * * 
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BY DAVID PAUL BROWN, ESQ. 


On the Death of a Young Lady. 


Why, what is Death ? they say he’s ter- 
rible, 
And paint him full of horrors. Can this 


Can we behold this meek, mild, marble 
face, 

Which triumphs o'er the grave—and 
mutely speaks 

A Saint’s reliance on a Saviour’s love— 

Can this be Death ?—and is Death ter- 
rible ? 

’Tis lovely—’tis angelic—'tis the point 

Where Earth gives place to Heaven— 
and all is joy ! 

Sickness protracted—age—decrepitude, 

Consuming care, anxiety and grief, 


That throng our hapless pathway to the 
tomb, 

Here all recede and leave the soul at 
large. 

‘*Cribb’d and confined” no more by mor- 
tal bonds, 

It wings its eagle and unerring course 

Forthright to Heaven—redeemed and 
disenthrall’d, 

And rests upon the bosom of its God, 

Such, then, is Death—when rightly 

understood, 

Such when the righteous die, and so she 
died, 

As die the righteous, seeking their re- 
ward 
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From him whose gifts are perfect as Him- 
self, ; 

As endless and as boundless and as pure. 

When sinners die—then is Death terri- 
ble— 

Deform'd by fear, and crimson’d o’er 
with crime, 

Ghastly, disfigured, hopeless—lorn and 
loathsome, 

Doubtful between this soul and body 
conflict, 

Whether ’twere better to avoid—or seek 

The marble jaws of the devouring tomb. 

—This is not Death—’tis sin—the pri- 
mal curse, 

The coward tenant of the cloister’d con- 
science, 

Forced from its hidingplace, and thus 
exposed 

Naked, abhorr’d, in the broad glare of 


day, ‘ 

To fright the world and stand the mark 
of Heaven. 

“fis: nothing, then, to die—but to pre- 
pare 

To free our earthborn thoughts from 
their deep root, 


Discourse on Temperance, 


To fix our faith—not on the passing 
world, : 
Those fleeting pageants of terrestrial 


J°Y, ae 

That sicken—languish—sink in our em- 
brace— 

But on the world to come—that never 
fades, 

Passes, nor changes—-brighter than day 
dawn, 

More lasting than the stars—where sits 
enthroned 

The Great Jehovah—Universal Lord. 


She was prepared—if worldlings thus 
may speak— 

If that cold smile—that calm benignant 
brow 

Can speak—if her short guiltless, sinless 
life 

Gave true denotement of the heart 
within, 

She was prepared. Who, then, should 
mourn her loss ? 

Her loss—what loss? a glorious heri- 
tance 

Midst choirs seraphic, in celestial realms, 


On the Death of Mrs I e 


Deatn! thou art hideous—hideous as 
thou art, 

es ag the portal to transcendant 

iss, 

The fell destroyer—yet firm friend of 
man! 

—Shortsighted mortals! wherefore, then, 
repine ? 

Do ye oppose to her eternal bliss 

A few brief fading hours of earthly joy, 

Sordid, illusive, perilous, and vain? 

Would ye to lengthen out the fleeting 
charm, . 

The spell that Worth and Virtue breathe 
around, ° 

Stand impiously between the soul and 
Heaven 

Which languish to embrace? most arro- 
gant 

‘Thus for your own peculiar sympathy 

To dare resist the mandate of stern Fate 


And set God’s will at nought—nay, set 
at nought, 

At worse and less than nought—that 
bright reward, 

Which Vice and Folly never can achieve, 

And Virtue never lose. Her gain is 
yours, 

Yours her example, and when stealthy 
Time 

Or swift disease shall summon you away 

To meet your Judge and Saviour on his 
throne, 

Think of this hour—and learn submis- 
sion here, 

Radiant in hope—calm, full of love and 
faith, 

Like her, whom now you mourn, relin- 
quish life, 

Restore to Heaven the unencumber’d 
soul, 

And rest upon the bosom of your God. 





A DISCOURSE ON TEMPERANCE. 
By David Paul Brown, Esq. 


[As all the Temperance Societies throughout the State of Pennsyl- 
vania held annual meetings in their several counties on the 26th of Feb- 
ruary, and as we deem their generous endeavours to suppress dissipa- 
tion and ebriety of vital interest and importance, we publish the fol- 
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lowing address delivered recently in this city by Mr Brown and doubt 
not it will be read with the same pleasure a large assemblage derived 
from its audience and we from its perusal. Extracts from it have ap- 
peared in the daily journals, but the connected discourse, as it now 
stands, has never before been presented to the public. ] 


Temperance is the subject, my fellow-citizens, with reference to 
which we have assembled. I speak not of it now in its confined and 
restricted sense, but in its broadest acceptation—not merely in regard . 
to criminal indulgence in pernicious potations, but in respect to all ex- 
cesses of whatever. character that must necessarily prove baneful in 
their results. The virtues, like the vices, support and confirm each 
other, and Temperance, or Abstinence as it should be called, in relation 
to one species of improper indulgence, strengthens the mind and con- 
tributes Jargely to enable it to overcome every other. Whereas virtuous 
resistance, once broken down, or surmounted, the floodgates of vice 
once thrown open, and the whole soul is speedily, if not irremediably 
overwhelmed by the curse and calamity of sin. 

As against the vice which it is more particularly the business of this 
evening to deprecate, I know not what argument can be used, my fel- 
low citizens, more powerful or conclusive in its character than the ob- 
servation and experience of all mankind—the ocular proofs by which 
we are all surrounded and appalled. ‘The unhappy votaries to intem- 
perance, themselves, are living witnesses against themselves on this 
momentous subject. They bear with them an accusing spirit, that dis- 
tances and baffles all power of language—the small still voice within, 
that tugs at the heart-strings with complaining cries to wean it from its 
purpose—and that convey more terror to the affrighted soul, than 
though its condemnation were pronounced in rattling peals of thunder. 

If, therefore, borne on and confirmed by habit—destructive and in- 
veterate habit, these unfortunates will not listen to the voice of the 
charmer, charm he never so wisely—no worldly eloquence can possi- 
bly prove available. As well might you attempt to provoke “ the dull 
cold ear of death,’”’ as pour your supplications into that hardened and 
relentless bosom which the destroyer has emphatically marked for his 
own and where he reigns with such horrible and despotic supremacy. 
None but that Arm, which alone can fathom the depths of the sea, di- 
rected by the Eye of Omniscience, can ever redeem the wretched and 
abject vassal from the power and dominion of this unhallowed sove- 
reignty. All human reason and human influence are unprofitable and 
vain, and, while we deplore this unhappy infatuation, we are compell- 
ed to admit that it is almost remediless—almost hopeless. 

But, it is not so with those who still stand comparatively unshaken, 
or even those who are bordering, as it were, upon the awful brink of 
intemperance—balancing upon the pivot of their destiny ! thank heaven, 
it is still time to save them—the moral principle in them is not yet ex- 
tinct—they may yet be recalled and reclaimed from the hideous and 
bottomless Gulf that yawns before them. 

But there is still another class to whom our attentions and our efforts 
are to be directed—and who are to be cautiously guarded and protected 
against this evil in its earliest advances—I mean those who have not 
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yet taken that first false step—the step that has been poetically but 
truly described as 


hanging upon a precipice 
Whose deep descent in lost perdition ends. 


Everything shows the immeasurable importance of timely admonition 
and self-confirmation in the precepts and practices of sobriety. Repel 
the enemy in his approach—it will be time enough to submit to him 
when no longer to be resisted. Nothing can save us, my fellow citi- 
zens, but resisting the evil in its beginning—not waiting for the pre- 
monitory symptoms, but wisely avoiding the infectious atmosphere of 
disease. Turning, then, with a heavy and reluctant heart, from the 
deluded and the lost, what lessons are we prepared to teach others? 
nay, what lessons are we prepared to learn ourselves—upon the hor- 
rors of habitual and confirmed intemperance ? 

In all public meetings of this character, two matters are mainly to 
be considered : the nature of the evil complained of, and the character of 
the remedy intended to be applied. ‘The contemplation of the one, with- 
out.the due observance of the other, can be productive of but little good. 
To direct our attention solely to the odious vice of drunkenness and all 
its degrading and destructive consequences, absolute as well as relative, 
unless, if possible, to meliorate the condition of its votaries—is abhor- 
rent to our best feelings or degrading to our worst. And to direct our 
view only to the remedy, without ascertaining the precise nature of the 
disease, were in some instances to render the remedy infinitely worse 
than the disease. Vague and visionary experiments are not to be made 
in matters of such vital—such eternal importance. A proper adapta- 
tion of means to objects can be arrived at only by reflection and ex- 
perience. 

I have already adverted to the general nature and tendency of intem- 
perance—let us for the present draw the veil over the more particular 
delineation of its disgusting features ; of his wealth squandered, health 
wasted, hopes blighted, prospects destroyed, and death hastened. All 
these may be considered as temporal evils, and, as has been said, they 
pass hourly beneath our observation, speak for themselves, and require 
no enforcement. Such, then, being the general character of the evil, 
what is the remedy? A kingdom for a cure—a throne not made with 
hands but incorruptible-—undefiled—eternal in the Heavens. 

For the most part, the measures already adopted by institutions of 
the character of the present have been wisely adopted and judiciously 
applied, and their salutary influence is everywhere felt and perceived. 
I am not here to play the Raven and to croak of your inertness and 
want of success, in your charitable and Christian crusade against the 
greatest enemy of the human race. Virtuous efforts should rather be 
encouraged by merited applause, than chilled by neglect or repressed 
by reproaches. You have, I say, already done much—let, then, your 
past success stimulate you in future to do more. You have enlisted 
the moral sense of the community—the public opinion—in your be- 
half—a tower of strength in any controversy. ‘The voice of the peo- 
ple, when raised in behalf of struggling virtue, of suffering humanity, 
is emphatically the voice of God. 

Are we asked for the proofs of your generous devotion to the wel- 
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fare of your fellow creatures ?—by your fruits ye shall be known. 
The time was when it was considered a reproach if from your public 
festivals or your convivial or social parties, the guests did not bear away 
with them some unequivocal evidence of having worshipped, and pour- 
ed forth copious libations at the infernal shrine of Bacchus. ‘The re- 
proach has now changed its direction. Now, no man, who values his 
pretentions to decency, would be found at a private or public table, in 
the slightest degree disguised in drink, much less inebriated. 

Formerly, your churches, though few, were empty on the holy Sab- 
bath, and your taverns, though many, were full. Now, your churches, 
though increased in number, are full, and your taverns, though com- 
paratively diminished, are empty. ‘Temperance Hotels, once, would 
have been considered anomalies or paradoxes at least, yet, at this time, 
they are to be found flourishing under your benign influence in every 
town—in every village in the United States. ‘This is a sign of the 
times—this, under heaven, is your glorious achievement, and you shall 
be rewarded according to your works. 

Visit your steamboats—those epitomes of the world—formed of all 
classes and degrees—do not the friends of temperance enjoy a rich re- 
compense in the spectacle there exhibited ? is not this a proud and vir- 
tuous triumph of public opinion? Where, formerly, liquid death form- 
ed an important item in every banquet or repast, now you behold 
nothing but moderation and temperance—serenity and health. It may 
be said, however, that all this is but an outward seeming virtue—that 
the vice is still indulged under the cloak of concealment. Well, be it 
so! still there is one great point gained. The serpent has lost his 
venom, intemperance is deprived of its temerity and diminished in the 
force and extent of its example. Even concealment is one step to- 
wards reform, and “‘ Hypocrisy is the homage that vice pays to virtue.” 

As I have. said, you have done much in the creation and promotion 
of the angelic work, but bear in anxious and constant remembrance 
that much more remains to be done. You must dig deeper and spread 
wider ere you can totally eradicate this evil. You must plant deeper 
and carefully watch the seed from springtime to harvest, to protect it 
against the tares of the great enemy of mankind. Perhaps, during the 
present generation, a total reform can hardly be expected. The race 
of the intemperate, however, is but short—they antedate their own 
doom. Let their melancholy career and your valuable admonitions in- 
struct those who are to fill their places, hereafter, upon the great theatre 
of life, how important it is, that they should avoid the example of their 
hapless predecessors. : 3 

Let us begin early, I repeat it, in the sacred task. Instil into the 
minds of your children the salutary principles of abstinence and self- 
control, and ever be careful to confirm your precepts by a correspon- 
dent example. Point out to the youthful and unsuspecting the artful- 
ness and insidiousness of vice—expose the wily serpent that lies coiled 
and concealed in flowery ambush, preparing to sting their joys to death; 
and teach them to shun and beware his fangs. Bind them to temper- 
ance by the threefold tenure of education, morality, and, above all, re- 
ligion. ‘This is the armour—the celestial panoply, which alone can 
resist and repel the tempter. 

No one can deny the incalculable importance of education, as an 
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auxiliary to temperance in the sense in which we now speak of it. An 
improved and refined intellect laughs to scorn the temporary, short- 
lived and delirious delights of the intoxicating bowl. The busy mind 
caters and creates for itself a thousand sources of rational enjoyment; 
the past, the present and the future all combine to enrich and swell and 
renovate its stores. It is, indeed, a rare occurrence to see a man of 
reading or reflection addicted to this species of indulgence. It some- 
times happens, it is true, but, in the language of logicians, the excep- 
tion only proves the rule. 

Why is the occurrence so rare? Minds, that are well informed, have 
society and resources in themselves, which guard them against the se- 
ductions and allurements of evil associations. One, who is inclined to 
reading, has all mankind and the whole volume of nature open to him, 
from which to select the subjects of his thoughts, and the companions 
of his leisure hours, and it would, indeed, be but a miserable compli- 
ment to the heroes, philosophers and sages of antiquity, to throw them 
aside for the meagre and unsatisfactory enjoyment to be derived from a 
modern ruined ribald and bacchanalian crew. The gratifications of the 
mind are ever superior to those of the body, and, if properly fostered, 
will finally triumph. Infant schools, juvenile libraries, apprentices’ 
libraries, and mechanic’s libraries, and every other mode of dissemina- 
ting knowledge and rendering man self-dependant, should, therefore, be 
encouraged. A becoming education should be stipulated for in every 
indenture, or supplied by every parent or guardian, and with the insti- 
tutions for publice ducation which are provided by the state or suppli- 
ed by individual munificence, there will in a few years be but little 
cause for complaint in regard to adequate intellectual advancement 
among all classes, conditions and degrees of men. 

I repeat it, the best security for moral and political virtue is the dis- 
semination of useful instruction throughout the land. It promotes the 
equality of man, while it refines his nature, which is peculiarly con- 
sistent with the policy of republican governments. In the boasted 
charter of our inestimable rights, all men are declared to be free, equal 
and independent. ‘his is an agreeable theory, it is true, yet it is but 
a theory, for we see around and about us, every day, the ascendancy 
of education, and the distinctions which it is calculated to create and 
establish. 

The aristocracy of wealth may be talked of—may be felt—but it is 
like the lightning—* that doth cease to be ere one can say it lightens ;”’ 
or like the inconstant waves of the sea perpetually changing—and at no 
time can be considered a subject of legitimate jealousy or dependance. 
It is the distinction which education gives and secures—a distinction 
which may be placed within the reach of all, that should be particu- 
larly considered an object of permanent and laudable ambition. 

Unlike the sordid wealth, that is locked in golden coffers—if used 
at all, contributing only to individual pride and gratification—the ad- 
vantages of education fall like the rain from Heaven upon all portions 
of the community, and more or less, impart their benefits to all. ‘The 
very structure of our government seems to require and promote it. 

With us, there are no stars nor garters, nor titles of nobility ; there 
is no royal favour to court or to profit by; but every freeman is a char- 
tered king, and an improved intellect shall shed a greater lustre around 
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his brow than the brightest jewel in a monarch’s crown, because it is 
essentially his own. No human power can give it to him without his 
will—with or without his will, no human power can deprive him of it. 
Why will you, then, while contemplating innumerable local and artifi- 
cial improvements, like the base Judean, throw a pearl away, richer 
than all the rest? The humblest individual in society, by asserting his 
own native privileges, and exercising his own inherent powers, may 
elevate himself to the loftiest heights. He may look down, in the con- 
sciousness of exalted worth, upon kings and princes, and potentates, 
and all who, in the superciliousness of empty pride, standing for fame 
on their forefathers’ feet, have been accustomed to look down upon him; 
and assuredly this is an object worthy of the eagle-eye, and eagle-wing 
of the loftiest ambition. 

The course of instruction is a thorny one, if you please; the hill of 
science is difficult of ascent; but fix your eye upon the cloud-capped 
summit—redolent with flowers, and exhibiting on her enamoured brow 
all the colours of the rainbow, to light and lead, and lure you on; and 
who, then, will fail or falter in this great attempt ? 

The ascendancy of education and worth is with us the only legiti- 
mate nobility; the nobility of Franklin, of Rittenhouse, of Hamilton, 
and, last and greatest, of Washington himself. It is the combined no- 
bility of the heart and the head; it is emphatically; if I may use the 
phrase, republican nobility. 

How many thousands of our poorest subjects have broken through 
the gloom and obscurity by which they were surrounded, and aston- 
ished the nation and the world by the splendour of their genius and the 
comprehensiveness of their minds! They are indeed the very men 
marked out and fated for destinction—their work is uphill work—it 
tests and toughens the spirit, it strengthens the sinews, with every step 
they take, new vistas open upon them—new attractions present them- 
selves—it is one step higher. 

Passing from the consideration of the influence of education in form- 
ing the human character and preserving it, let us say a word upon the 
inculcation of sound morals. Morality, which in many of its qualities 
is hardly to be distinguished from great mental improvement, may be de- 
fined to consist in the duty which mankind owe to the Almighty, to each 
other and to the world. It is even a more direct and deadly enemy to 
intemperance than education itself. Morality and intemperance cannot 
possibly exist in the same person. The one may be compared to the 
luxuriant tree that shadows and supplies the land—the other to the un- 
sparing axe, that fells it. Morality teaches us a becoming and respect- 
ful regard for ourselves and others ; intemperance lives only’in the total 
disregard and contempt of all kindred, social and human, and all divine 
ties. As a husband, as a father, as a son, and a brother, as well as a 
member of a vast community, the duties devolved upon the intempe- 
rate are forgotten or despised. 

But who dare contemplate intemperance with a view to its effects 
upon the final future destinies of the soul?—Who dare analyze and 
weigh its vast and overwhelming responsibility to neglected and de- 
spised religion ?—Who dare leave its votaries rushing into the very face 
of an offended Creator, with all their imperfections on their heads? The 
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Remembered Wrongs. 


imagination is too horrible to be endured. Let us not presumptuously 
presume to pry into mysteries beyond the grave ! 4 

Such, then, my fellow citizens, are briefly some of my views of the 
evils and the remedies, in regard to which we have here assembled. 
They are, for the -most part, suddenly thrown together and may be er- 
roneous, but whether or not, I am compelled to say they are sincere. 
Consider them all, and adopt such as you may conceive are entitled to 
your approbation ; and ever remember in all you do, that the reward of 
your philanthropic and mighty work is not confined to the fallacious and 
delusive scenes of this transitory world—but is reserved for you in the 
eternal and inexhaustible stores of heaven. 





SONETTO. By Bertola. 


[This beautiful sonnet was written pari passu with the procession on 
the 22d of February, for the laying the corner-stone of the Wash- 
ington Monument. Who will translate it into language equally 
musical and energetic ? | 


Ai scetrati tiranni odiosa luce ; 
Cara a libertade, e fausta e lieta, 
Il di che apparve quasi gran cometa 
Il rivolgere d’un secolo ci adduce. 
Parlare intendo di quel sommo duce, 
‘Che resse i vostri sforzi all’alta meta, 
Onde possente, libera, e quieta, 
Nazione or siete che ognor pit riluce. 
Sommo fra i grandi, e forse al mondo il solo, 
Che di tutti il maggior volle egualianza : 
Chi puo seguire di suo glorio il volo? 
Ma la pace ch’or miro e ]’esultanza, 
Sopra liberi volti, in questo suolo, 
Quatno egli oprasse dicono abbastanza. 





REMEMBERED WRONGS. 


Way, what know ye of hearts that mir- 
ror Heaven ? 

Outcast adorers of the demon’s will ! 

Have ye not long, hyena harpies! striven 

To awe me from the path I follow still ? 


I deem not ill the toil and sorrow past, 
For I have found, earth fends! my 
strength at last. 


Your sacrifice is sacrilege—your oaths 

The gamester’s oracles ; and shall I fear 

The hideou-sbodied Sin my spirit loathes, 

Or gore my heart and lend a suppliant’s 
ear 

To treason’s counsel shared among the 
crowd 

Of villain-workers who beset my way ? 

No! better fester in oblivion’s shroud, 

And shrink, like lazars, from the sun 
away ! 


And ye shall feel and fear it who have 
dared 

To leprosy my name with your foul 
breath ; 

For not in vain have I my bosom bared, 

Passed fiery ordeals and confronted 
death, : 

Worms of the dust! in amber ye may 
live, 

Who are not worthy of a just man’s 
scorn, 





Sonetto. 


And I will e’en put off my power and 
give 

Your characters unto the light of morn; 

For have not altered eyes been on me 
cast, 

And tales of hell against me buffeted ? 

And friends familiar unsaluting passed 

With conscious spirit and averted head ? 

And shall I bear the scorn of apes, and 
not, 

While in me dwells the power, espouse 


my just 
Well-tested cause ?—Ye shall not be for- 


got, 
Artificers of lies! be this your trust. 
Well have I read the ritual of your creed, 
And if I brand the iron on the brow 
With a soft maiden hand—why, let me 
bleed, 
The martyred victim ye would have me 
now! 


Meantime, be this the poet’s palinode 

To all who trampled on his heart in 
youth, 

Barred his lone path, denied his head 
abode, 

Wrung his wrought spirit and blas- 
phemed his truth! 

To each and all, who, envy's vassals, 
dared 

To mock, howl, yell their lies through 
wo’s midnight, 

And ’mong their horde the pangs of suf- 
fering shared, 

Be this the orison of my wrested Right. 


Be thou forever what thou art, 
A breathing tomb, a human hell, 
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A Moloch mind, a demon heart, 

A thing ’t would blast my soul to tell! 

Be thou the loathed, the abhorred of 
Time, 

Till age, all hoar with guilt and wo, 

Shall quail, cower, drivel—steeped in 
crime— 

In its dark home of hate below! 

Be round thee ever shapes of sin, 

The images of thine own thought, 

Luring thee on at last to win 

The myriad woes thy wiles have wrought! 

Scorn, curse, defy, denounce, despair— 

Spread miseries round thee, and implore 

The fiend-gods of earth, ocean, air, 

To aid thee !—thou could’st do no more. 

But I have stood beside my hearth, 

And heard the torrent rage along, 

With nought to cheer me on the earth, 

But household love and midnight song. 

I shrunk not when the arrows fell— 

Fled not the plague thy fangs hissed 
out,— 

But roamed at eve through copse and 
dell, 

And dimm’d no hope of heaven with 
doubt. 

Thy wrath is spent—thy vengeance 
hurled—- 

The woe was mine—the power is now, 

And thou shalt cower before the world, 

A felon with a branded brow. 

O, could I speak the withering spell, 

That blights the brain, and sears the 
heart, 

Thou tomb of hate, thou human hell, 

My spell should doom thee—what thou 
art! 

F. 





SONETTO. By Bertola. 


Perdon non chiedo, ne pietade spero, 
Fora imitil per me, ne grazie imploro : 
Io colpa non ho, l’accusa ignoro, 

Ne per essa mi prendo alcun pensiero. 

Odio i Tiranni; amo i miei dritti é vero ; 
Ma per colpa si bella, lieto muoro ; 

Ne per pene ch’io soffra gia m’accuoro ; 
Anzi, in soffrirle pid mi sento altero. 

E Tu chi di Temide le bilancie, : 
Con man servil indegnamente usurp!, 
Mira se vedi impallidir mie guancie ? 

Che se l’infami, disonesti, e turpi, 

Opre tu dei condannar l’ecesso, 
Sarai pid giusto, ad accusar te stesso. 


[The preceding Sonnet was presented to the contributor by an 
Italian friend, who was in the plot of the Carbonari in Rome, and who, 
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being suspected of being one of the conspirators of 1831, was sent to 
the Castel St Angiolo, the State Prison in Rome. But, being previ- 
ously brought before an ecclesiastical judge, as are all the most infamous 
criminals, in order to be insolently interrogated, the young conspirator 
answered the questions of the judge by the above Sonnet, which is 
full of fire, fearlessness, and temerity ; in which the author contemp- 
tuously defies and contemns the tyrannical authority of the judge. | 





ALBERT. 


A Talee 


Ir, amid the multiplicity of your articles on science, music, and reviews, you 
think the following simple story worthy a place in your Magazine, it is at your 
service. It struck me as curious, and may serve as another proof of that inscruta- 
ble power, which has especial care of even the fall of asparrow; and may well 
teach reliance on divine wisdom. It was vouched for as a fact when I heard it, 
however strange it may appear; and perhaps may not be unacceptable though 
told of those in humble life. 


Tn a small town to the eastward lived a young man whom we shall, for private 
reasons, call Albert, of sober life and industrious habits. His profession was that 
of an accountant ; he was esteemed very handsome; had very brilliant eyes, which 
were admired by all the fair ones, young and old; many a sigh was heaved as he 
passed, and many a throb felt when he threw around his darts in an evening cote- 
rie, and various were the conquests of the man with the brilliant eyes, of whith, by 
the way, he was not a little proud. He was, at last, captivated by the fair Lucy—a 
beautiful and amiable girl of nineteen. In process of time, she became as “ ladies 
wish to be who love their lords,” and about this interesting period, 4/bert was one 
night suddenly seized with cramp in the stomach, which as suddenly changed to 
his head. He awoke Lucy and begged her to get a light, which she hastily did ; 
when she reentered the apartment, he said, in a tone made peevish by pain, ‘ Lu- 
cy, why did you return without a light ?” “ My love,” she replied, “ I have brought 
one,” and she held the lamp towards the bed. “ Bring it to me, then, for I see it 
not.” She now put it near to his face, when he exclaimed, “I feel the heat, but 
see not the light! my eyesight is gone—I am blind, and all is darkness.” True it 
was, that by some singular operation of nature, his eyesight was thus in a moment 
taken from him—his eyeballs refused their office and were dead to all visual ob- 
jects. In the meantime, the offspring of mutual love was ushered into life. “‘ Toss’d 
on this troubled sea,” he heard its lamblike cries, but saw not the sweet mouth 
from which they issued ; he clasped the dear infant to his breast, and covered its 
innocent face with kisses, but he beheld not the features which were his own. Time 
rolled on, and though in darkness, a kind of holy calm stole over him, from the 
belief that his little one was a blessing sent to cheer him in his sorrow. The gentle 
Lucy tended him with more than common care, and sought by the most delicate 
assiduities to alleviate his privations and misfortune. What cannot the soft power 
of woman achieve? In prosperity she is the spirit of joy, in affliction a ministering 
angel. She is the pure type of virtue, fresh from the hand of God, till broken, 
soiled, and cast upon the waste by the destroying hand of man—eternally at war 
with that power in whose likeness he stands—but to crush and stain all that is fair 
in nature. Albert was an exception, he felt the truth and his heart rejoiced in 
Lucy and his babe. Dearly attached to each other and their little nestling, they 
fancied they were happy; but, alas! how short-lived is happiness! They hoped 
their joy would last--alas! false hope! their wants were few, but the world’s me- 
dium, the dross, the trash that misers hug and worldlings toil for—the devil that 
beguiles men of their souls, and seals the contract with perdition, was fast passing 
away. Yet their expenses increased ; while the fond wife led the poor dark hus- 
band forth to taste the air, a nurse was of necessity engaged to attend the child, 
and nameless et ceteras pressed hard upon the slender purse. Amid the gloom 

of circumstances, Lucy often led her heart’s dear love and charge through the sur- 
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rounding woods (and to the spot where first their early vows were told, there would 
she hang upon his neck and weep,) and along the beach—he heard the thousand 
living sounds, but saw not the fresh bud, the leafy beauty; he heard the plashing 
of the waters, but contemplated not the wave, with its crest of foam. He inhaled 
the fragrance of the flowers, but perceived not their opening beauties—the winds 
of winter howled, and the deep snows covered the earth; he felt the influence of 
the storm, but beheld not the white flakes as they fell and were icebound, 

The chill of poverty now crept on; but though their comforts were abridged, 
and privations demanded, which to many would be bitter, yet it warped not his 
nature, cowed not his temper; but resigned, though somewhat melancholy, he was 
incessant in attention to his religious duties, and he proudly clung to God and his 
Redeemer, and forgot not that “ he chastens whom he loves.” 

The world’s goods and gear of this bereaved and stricken family now consisted 
only of the household furniture, and that, shorn of the little splendour which once 
adorned their dwelling in better times. The small stock of jewelry and ornaments 
that in the early days of love were presented to Lucy, were all gone ; and the pa- 
tient wife had applied for needlework, whereby to obtain the means of present life, 
and the following day was appointed for the commencement of her task. It was 
now evening, and Lucy seemed nervous and uneasy ; an unaccountable anxiety 
held her as by a spell; the household affairs appeared to accumulate, the rooms 
were traversed without any evident purpose, and she frequently opened the door as 
if in expectation of some one’s approach. | : 

The day was departing ‘as she looked, for the last time, through the window ; the 
sun was setting in a sea of blood, and as she closed the shutters upon the scene and 
the fading light, she felt as if some unaccountable change was about to take place. 
Her mind was troubled and she knew not why ; there was a chaos of hopes, of 
doubts and fears—the very orb of day seemed to leave the world in anger, and 
with his last red glare, gave token of a change in nature. Their scanty meal was 
finished ; the embers were fast dying away, and, after a prayer of more than usual 
earnestness, the dark man and his faithful wife retired to rest, and slumber fell 
. upon their eyelids. 

At the very same hour, he was attacked precisely in the same way that he had 
been eighteen months before; he groaned heavily, and Lucy instantly struck a 
light, when he suddenly exclaimed, “ You have got a light!” 

“ Yes, dear Albert! but how know you that?” said she, running towards the bed. 

“ Great God!” he cried, “it is here! my eyesight has:returned in the very 
same way by which it left me. I see the light and I am happy !” 

Almost convulsively he took the Jamp, examined the features of his babe, kissed 
the lips which smiled even in sleep unconscious of the blessed event, folded his 
wife to his bosom, who wept for joy, and sunk in silent adoration before his God, 
who wounds but to heal. 





THE ITALIAN OPERA. 


My strict hand 
Was made to seize on folly, and with a gripe 
Squeeze out the humour of such spongy souls, 
As lick up every idle vanity, 
Ben Jonson. 


I am glad to see that the repudiated and forlorn Nine, who have no 
special publication consecrated to their welfare in this country, in order 
to place them in the proper light they so well deserve, and give them 
the importance which naturally belongs to them, by the influence they 
exercise in civilized society—have, at last, by your care, received a 
shelter in your valuable Magazine, and that you have allotted to them a 
snug corner in each of your numbers, to edify your numerous and in- 
telligent readers. I rejoice at it, and although I am not one of the 
worshippers of the fabled Deities, still I strew on their path some flowers, 
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and offer, whenever I can, some incense on the altar. This is the dawn, 
for them, of happier days. Cheering prospect! you are the precursor 
of a more prosperous future. 

Nothing is so easy as to appear witty at the expense of anything, 
no matter how sacred, or universally esteemed and respected the object 
may be. But to wish faire de [esprit and be really witty like a Vol- 
taire is quite another thing. Addison’s wit about the Italian Opera 
has had in England the same fate as Md. de Sevigne’s opinion of Ra- 
cine’s Tragedies. Both the Italian Opera in England and Racine’s 
Tragedies in France have survived the emptiness of the criticism of 
Addison and Madame de Sevigne. ‘These are the judgments of the 
would-be savants in these matters. Md. Sevigne was an excellent mo- 
ther, and wrote perhaps in the best epistolary style before or since her 
days; but she was a false prophetess with respect to Racine, and so 
has been our estimable Addison, and so will prove your respectable 
correspondent with reference to the Italian Opera in America. I hope 
that, hereafter, he will wonder how he should have had, so long, the 
tensor of his tympanum so convulsively out of tune as not to perceive 
the superiority of the Italian Opera over all the Operas ever arranged 
(by patchwork resembling Harlequin’s dress) for an English ear. We 
are not disposed to fight the battles of any one, and therefore in this 
answer to some of the assertions of your correspondent B. we do not 
pretend to defend the opinions of any writer; they, whoever they are, 
must defend those opinions themselves. But if your correspondent 
touches, in his controversy, on the sacred ground of truth, and he does 
not state it fairly for want of knowledge, or distorts principles as clear 
as a sunbeam, we are ever ready to put him right, not for the pleasure 
of setting him right, but rather that he may not lead others into the 
path of error. , 

The success or non-success of an Italian Operatic corps in this coun- 
try, has nothing to do with the excellency of the music itself. Its 
failure may be owing to a thousand fortuitous circumstances uncon- 
nected with the music, or the taste of the Americans for this kind of 
amusement, or their capability of enjoying it. Your correspondent 
seems to doubt our perceptibility to this superior species of en- 
tertainment ; as if we had degenerated from our forefathers of England, 
or were too dull and stupid to enter into the spirit of anything but 
“Coal Black Rose,’ and “ Jim Crow.” 

It is not true that ‘* Garcia’s company completely failed.”’ A com- 
pany which has been able to play for more than a year with success 
constantly, and pay all the extraordinary expenses of such an establish- 
ment, cannot be said to have ‘failed.’ It is true that Garcia paid an 
extravagant sum for the rent of the theatre, which was one half of the 
receipts, and that was in a great measure the cause of a small loss 
to the Manager, Garcia; but this would not have occurred had Mr 
Simpson of New York been less greedy and more just. Will your 
correspondent say that it was a pecuniary failure to Mr S.? If he does, 
he can stretch truth so as to become falsehood. But I deny that 
Garcia’s Operatic corps was a failure, as is intimated by your corres- 
pondent. We do not deny that the French Opera and a great number 
of musical entertainments have had their due share of influence in re- 
fining public taste, and more than all in teaching the uncultivated ears 
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of many, (although they had already attained their full growth as to 
size,) how to relish such divine musical compositions as the Italian Op- 
eratic Repertory can furnish. But I will not allow your correspondent, 
that the English school of Glees had in the least this influence. On 
the contrary, it is the curse of the musical taste of this country, and of 
the societies who cultivate them. I say this, because your correspon- 
dent seems to lay too great a stress on the beneficial influence of their 
cultivation in some parts of our country. If I were to judge of their 
influence and result, by the society established in this city, for the cul- 
tivation of those unmusical things called Glees, as exhibited at the last 
Musical Fund Concert, I should say that their influence is at an end, 
and the result has been, that the members of this Glee Society have been 
the laughing-stock of all the persons present at the Musical Fund Con- 
cert.* And you may perhaps ask, how were these execrable pieces of 
composition introduced at the Musical Fund Society ? Why, sir, I will 
explain it to you. Madame Feron was to sing, and as you know Ma- 
dame Feron, I need not say what she is able to do; we have all heard 
her. Well, this treat being promised to the public the night of the 
Concert, the room was full of fashionable dilettanti: but behold, 
when Madame F. was to sing we were informed that Madame F. was 
indisposed and could not sing, but that the members of the Glee Soci- 
ety would repay us in their kind of notes for our disappointment. 

hen they sung, there was scarcely any applause, but all laughed at 
the bright idea of the substitute. It was Rye Coffee, for genuine Mo- 
ka—most unpalatable stuff. ‘These, sir, are incontrovertible facts. 

Let us now, sir, step on the ground of my adversary, and go into the 
Fairyland of roast beef, and plum pudding. Does John Bull really 
patronize his own music, such as it is? Has he an operahouse like 
the French consecrated to their national music? No. Is not the Italian 
opera in London, and one lately established in Edinburgh, the only 
music worthy of being patronized by the better sort of Englishmen? 
And is not this the case? Do not the English themselves acknowledge 
their deficiency in musical native taste and talent by this admiration 
and exclusive patronage of an Italian opera, although they show their 
superior judgment by patronizing the genuine Italian instead of the 
pseudo English opera? But do not the English in the Opera “ ar- 
ranged” from productions of other nations ¢ry to sing and perform this 
most unnatural and artificial music according to your correspondent. 
Moreover, they boast in London of their famous musical society and of 
giving the best concerts in the world. But let us inquire who are the mu- 
sicians composing this celebrated orchestra ? If you examine the names, 
you will find them to be almost all Germans, Italians and Frenchmen, and 
still they boast of their wonderful musical talent, or at least your corre- 
spondent claims it for them. Must I quote Mr Gardiner on this sub- 
ject? See what he says with respect to their own inferiority as vocal- 
ists, while the Italians send abroad every year colonies of distinguished 
Cantanti to. charm the civilized world with their delightful voices. Your 
correspondent dwells, in opposition to the article in the Knickerbacker, 
a great deal on, and labours through many pages to prove to stupified 
readers, that the music of nature is not the music of art; music, such 


* Our readers must not hold us responsible for the opinions of our correspon- 
dents on the science of music.—Ep. 
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as is cultivated by the whole civilized world who, having the same 
signs, and the same causes, have also the same object, that of inspiring 
certain feelings or sentiments. So, to talk of the: music of Nature in 
the music which is the result of an art, is in my opinion to talk non- 
sense. ‘There is music in nature, that is, harmony of parts, if we may 
be allowed this application. ‘There is also music in the songster of 
the grove, there is music in the rustling of leaves, in the humming of 
insects, the murmur of streams, the crash of waterfalls, and the roar of 
the tempestuous ocean. This is, truly speaking, the music of Nature. 
So are the voices of many animals. But the voice of Man especially 
is capable of producing by speech or more modulated sounds the music 
of Nature. All other instruments, besides the human voice, invented 
by man, are artificial, and not natural in the sense I have been using 
the word: and it is nonsense, I say again, to speak of the music of 
Nature, when applied to an orchestra or opera. 


‘¢ Musico nesce ? Uom; né altronde l’Arte 
Musica venne, che dall’ Alma istessa,”” 


The next thing to consider when you overstep the boundaries of this 
Nature, is to ask yourself which is the best mode to improve these 
faculties. In my opinion, it is with music, as with everything else in 
society ; our forefathers ate acorns, and we now eat good and whole- 
some bread. Shall we say that because they fed on unprepared and 
rough materials, they were nearer to nature than we are? Shall we 
return to eat acorns or shall we abandon our conventional and modu- 
lated tongues, and return to the simple and more natural howlings of 
the wild beasts, or savage Indians ? 

When once we depart from a barbarous and uncultivated state, and 
begin to improve our faculties, the perfectibility of which is boundless, 
where shall we stop? Nowhere. ‘The human mind is like Descartes’ 
description of the Universe. ‘Its centre is everywhere, and its cir- 
cumference nowhere.” So is the perfectibility of the human mind. 
What a child now sings after a few weeks tuition, could scarcely be 
attained by the best performer some hundred years ago. This is the 
march of mind, and the improvements in methods of communicating 
knowledge (which, like the mariner’s compass, is everyday discovering 
new worlds not thought of by the narrow philosophy of your corre- 
spondent,) have produced these vast changes. ‘That Cinderella should 
sing, using cadences and roulades and all the tour de force that the 
human voice is capable of, is not more strange than that any one of 
Homer’s mean scullions should speak in Greek, and homeric high 
flowing verse. But, says your correspondent, this is artificial ; be itso. 
It is the result of a conventional state of society. It is the beau ideal 
of its kind that the Epic poem aims at; not what it is, but what it 
should be, like Angelo’s delineation of the human form. Why does not 
your correspondent find fault also with this latter? Indeed I might ask, 
why he does not find fault with every kind of improvement? Nature 
intended that we should walk, and your correspondent will no doubt 
exclaim, that it is monstrously unnatural to be flying through the air 
in a locomotive engine, and over a perfectly level road, while nature 
diversified our path with irregularities through hill and dale. 

In conclusion, the music of nature-for us, men, is the music of our 
own voices improved to the utmost, guided by our feelings, and ex- 
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pressive of those sensations, so as to reproduce them in others as soon 
as the sound is heard. This language is as positive in its results as 
gesticulation in its meaning, and no one will ever implore in the same 
tone for mercy as he would imperiously command obedience. In our 
country man may use certain articulations in preference to others ; 
but the intonations and modulations of the voice will be nearly the 
same in all countries. This is indeéd the language of nature ac- 
cording to our meaning, but good music in its highest state of improve- 
ment and complication is still this music in its greatest perfection for 
us, with our present limited view of these things. We say for us, be- 
cause the Paganini of every kind of instrument is yet to come. Fancy 
for a moment this state of improvement, and then take a retrospective 
view of our orchestral execution, at present, compared to an orchestra 
of Paganini’s! What a gigantic stride that would be! Imagine, if you 
can, what kind of genius the composer must have to suit and be in har- 
mony with such a set of improved and superior performers. Will your 
correspondent say that because Paganini is the best performer on the 
violin ever known, that of course he is the most artificial, the most 
distant from nature, and of course ought to produce the least effect, and 
express our sentiments and feelings far less than any English ballad- 
singer? But is this the case? Does he not cause the nerves of his 
hearers to vibrate in unison with the sentiments he feels, or wishes to 
express, and causes others to feel like himself! And still he not only 
produces all this by an artificial mode; but by a method altogether 
new and unknown to all other violinists. He, therefore, according to 
your correspondent is the greatest artificial monster of violinists, be- 
cause he departs the most from the scream and wild ery of the savage 
Indian, and that he is so artificial that no cotemporary musician could 
ever understand how it is possible with the methods known, to pro- 
duce such wonderful results. 

There are, sir, two modes of philosophizing, and they are very dif- 
ferent, and your correspondent seems to forget it; that is to say, one 
mode for literature or conventional knowledge, or what things should 
be, and the other for positive knowledge, or what things are. In the 
first, taste and judgment are necessary to please, in our times especially; 
while in the second, the correct observation of facts is all that is neces- 
sary to accumulate knowledge. ‘To wish to reason in matters of the 
fine arts, or in matters of taste, as we reason in matters of natural and 
exact science, is absurd: the one is conditional, the other is positive. 
There are critics, to whom the wise saying of Sir William Temple 
perfectly applies, and especially to those who wish us to admire the 
English school of glees. He remarks, somewhere, that *‘ there is no 
sort of talent so despicable, as that of such common critics, who can at 
best pretend but to value themselves by discovering the defects of other 
men rather than any worth or merit of their own; a sort of levellers 
that will needs equal the best or richest of the country, not by improv- 
ing their own estates, but by reducing those of their neighbours, and 
making them appear as mean and wretched as themselves. The truth 
is, there has been so much written of this kind of stuff, that the world 
is surfeited with the same things over and over, or old common notions 
new dressed, and perhaps embroidered.’”” Enough for the present: 
more anon. J.T. 

VOL. I. NO. Vv. 39 
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ENGLISH MUSIC: A REPLICATION. 


[As the respectable author of the subsequent communication errs in 
attributing the article on the Italian Opera in our last number to a cer- © 
tain contributor to the late Euterpeiad, we have thought fit to erase, as 
inapplicable, the cogent introduction to his reply, and, likewise, in 
some degree, to modify such phrases as refer immediately to a person 
of whom we have no knowledge, and correlatively to the writer of 
the remarks which it is the present purpose of B. to invalidate. ] 


A writer in your Magazine, under the signature J. T., having cavil- 
led at an article ‘on the State of Musi¢ in America,” in your former 
number, perhaps you will insert the following observations, which we 
deem it necessary to make in reply. 

He considers the article on the State of Music in America, as a mani- 
festo of open war on the Italian Opera. Thus, thinks he, will I stand 
forward as a champion on the popular side, which is the only true side, 
and although I can in no way prove that the writer in question medi- 
tates warfare on the Italian company, and although his articles in the 
New York Mirror have been remarkably favourable to everything in that 
company which could honestly be praised—yet I make friends by this 
declaration—and so says this cunning man, [ will call it a controversy 
between the English School of Glees, and the Italian Dramatic School 
of Music. With equal truth might he have called it a controversy be- 
tween Canada and Kentucky. ‘ First of all,’’ proceeds this person- 
age, ‘I unhesitatingly deny that the English have a School of Music 
that is worthy of imitation and that can be imitated by us (us) with 
advantage.” ‘This proves only that the author is utterly ignorant of 
English sacred music, for a more sublime School is not to be met with 
in any part of the world, and as the Americans (according to this wor- 
thy gentleman, and as the Count Cremona has it) ‘* have the misfor- 
tune to be troubled with the English Janguage,”’ we should like to learn 
in what music can they address the Deity so appropriately, so beauti- 
fully and so affectingly as in that of the old English masters, and what 
School can they place before them as such a model of devotional su- 
blimity. Have we not expressly stated, that we challenge the world 
to match this school, and if fairly and honestly quoted, shall we not 
be found merely to have added that as a contingent to this School are 
the very beautiful compositions called Glees and Madrigals, which, as 
they embrace much of the delightful poetry of the early writers, and 
are firstrate compositions by any test they can be tried’ with, except 
that of ignorance and presumption, we humbly opine to be worthy of 
attention to Americans, until a law passes to change the national lan- 
guage. It is ridiculous to say that the compositions of Handel, essen- 
tially English as they are, by the adaptation of English poetry, do not 
form part of the music of the English School; if any argument were 
necessary to prove this, among a thousand, it would not be the least, 
that his works are little known in Germany, not at all in Italy, and 
very little in France—that England was the country of his adoption, 
and that he lies in Westminster Abbey. As well may this cavilling 
gentleman (who, we fear, wishes to take ‘advantage of certain bad feel- 
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ings supposed to exist between Americans and Englishmen, but which 
only exist among the refuse of either nation) as well may he assert, 
that the writings of Méhul do not essentially belong to the French 
School of Dramatic Music. 

Having thus clearly established the fact that the English have a 
school of music, ‘‘ worthy of imitation,” viz. that on which the music 
of the Episcopal Church of America is founded, and which has “ imi- 
tated to advantage’’ the music of the Church of England as well as its 
rites, also the existence of various societies which have ‘imitated to 
advantage’ the proceedings of the same sort of societies in England— 
founded precisely on the same school of music—we now proceed to 
call our reader’s attention to that which we really did say of English 
dramatic music. It will be found in type that we expressly declare 
that the English are behind the Italians, Germans and French in this 
respect; we never claimed originality for them, but have fairly stated 
that good dramatic compositions certainly exist, but in no regular se- 
ries. We complimented Bishop only for being the first to introduce 
Mozart and Boildeieu, although his earlier attempt was imperfect, and 
in this we have forestalled the author’s quotation. from the blackguard 
German Trollope; we also stated, that many valuable translations had 
been since added to the repertoire of the English Lyrical Drama, all of 
which America, now beginning to pay attention to the fine arts, would 
find advantage in appropriating to herself; but must we retail all we 
did say, merely to convict this literary Don Quixote of fighting with. 
windmills, made into giants by his own imagination? ‘The task is 
really beneath us.—If Rossini followed Weber’s example in selecting 
an English poem, and should set it to music, is an opera so composed 
not essentially belonging to the English Lyrical Drama? We assert 
that it is; and we likewise assert that Handel, Haydn and Mozart are 
contributors to the English school of music, for they wrote purposely 
for it. Such works as these, then, we can and do venture to recom- 
mend to our readers; nay, more, we beg them in addition candidly 
and fairly to peruse and try the works of old Purcell, Jackson, Bati- 
shall, Spoforth, Danby, Webb, Arne, Ireland, Calcott and Crotch ; and 
if sweet melody, with harmony, and a wonderful accuracy in adapting 
sense to sound can furnish claim to attention, the above great musicians, 
who have set the choicest flowers of poetry in English literature, will 
be found deserving it in the highest degree. Depend on it, sir, that 
the man has a front of bronze who asserts that the compositions of the 
above mentioned English composers are meagre; he either wilfully 
misrepresents, or is grossly ignorant of the subject. Weber, Rossini, 
Mozart and Haydn, with Hammell, and even foreigners of musical 
eminence who have visited England have at various times expressed 
their unqualified admiration of these meagre Glees—-as models of har- 
mony and counterpoint—and when an American presents to the world 
such a composition as ‘* When Winds Breathe Soft,” make much of 
him, ye amateurs, for he must be at the least a musical Irving or a 
Cooper, and deserves equal respect with those men of genius. But, gen- 
tlemen, if you listen to the suggestions of persons who affect to believe 
that nothing can be good in music but that which is Italian, how 
many men of genius will you allow to pass unnoticed, who might have 
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been a credit to the fine arts of their country! We conclude by allud- 
ing to the last paragraph of the article in question. 

The gentleman undertakes to school us for stating that it was im- 
possible fully to enjoy music, the meaning of which remained in ob- 
scurity ; in short, that fully to enjoy an Opera you must understand 
the language in which it is written. Now Mr Da Ponte in the preface 
of one of his translations says the same, but this refined writer declares 
this objection is absurd and ridiculous. ‘‘ For (says he), first, the ex- 
istence of the Italian Opera may induce the lovers of fine music to 
learn Italian.”—* And then (says our writer), there are translations 
sold for a trifle, which give a perfect comprehension of the whole 
Opera.” And so then, the expression of passion thrown upon certain 
words by certain notes, the mode in which certain sentiments, phrases 
and ideas are treated by the composer, is of no importance to the au- 
dience, and does this writer pretend to be a musician, and does he se- 
riously palm such arguments upon us. ‘Does he put tricks upon us 
with savages and men of Inde ?”’ O Setebos ! 

In Italy he never can have been, nor is he acquainted with the en- 
thusiasm with which an Italian will dwell on the rendering of even a 
word, by his favourite composer. Is it not so in all languages? Is not 
musical oratory everything in music?—Let him remember Handel’s 
‘‘ Thy Rebuke hath broken his Heart!’? what would a general idea of 
that Recitative be to a foreigner? What would “ Auld Robin Gray” 
-be, in a sixpenny prose pamphlet of an English Opera, translated into 
Italian? How could a foreigner by such a medium enter into the senti- 
ment of the music? Monstrous! In short we are wasting time upon a 
man who pompously claims to have a cultivated musical taste and yet 
assures us that the comprehension of the poetry is not necessary in 
hearing an opera. 

We should not be surprised if he proposed as a substitute for the 
vile English language, that all the American native authors whom he 
means to patronize when they are created by hearing the Italian music, 
should be recommended to compose operas on the Italian model, and 
set their music to the sounds, do, re, mi, fa, sol, la, si, do! The union 
of sense and sound being vulgar and useless. B. 


THE FINE ARTS. 


ANALECTS FROM THE EDITOR’S ‘FOUR MONTHS IN EUROPE,’’ AS WRITTEN 
IN 1826. 


Tue natural genius of American artists, unassisted by any advan- 
tages of matured education, has astonished those who are best able to 
appreciate the difficulties in the path of success among the votaries of 
painting. Drawn forth by adventitious circumstances, that genius has 
revealed itself as the future glory of America. He who, six years ago, 
for the first time, exercised his pencil, in a moment of extreme distress, 
on the signboard of an humble inn in Kentucky, now draws, in faithful 
characters, the portraits of dukes and earls in the all-accomplished em- 
pire of Great Britain. I allude to Harding; the most faithful delineator 
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of the human countenance in England. The Duke of Sussex, the best 
by the way, of all the Ducal brothers of George, Lord Hamilton, and 
many others of the nobility, have (graciously, as John Bull would 
say,) allowed him to make his fortune on their faces. Yet, previous to 
this success, he endured, like most poor Americans, who go to Europe, 
distress and trouble of no ordinary description. What his particular 
sufferings were, it would be of no use to specify, save that, like almost 
all the ills of this world, they sprung from that worst of Pandora’s 
plagues, pitiless poverty. 

Mr West, after residing for several years in Italy and France, has 
taken up his abode in London ; where he prosecutes his beautiful art 
with the skill of a genius and the patience of a martyr; sometimes 
blessed with a golden shower, and often perplexed among the mazes of 
fortune’s intricate labyrinth. What I observed in him, I apprehend is 
applicable to all the painters with whom I was acquainted in London; 
the due cultivation of their art or science, seems to demand so much 
patience, that they insensibly become hardened to the miseries of the 
world, and are content to experience, unmoved, all the caprices of for- 
tune; and what is infinitely worse than the malice of that fitful torturer, 
the insolence of those harpies who let furnished lodgings ; whereas, on 
the contrary, the exciting and bewildering nature of imaginative poetry 
rather aggravates the naturally excessive irritability of its votaries, and 
sharpens the arrow which otherwise might not have pierced their hearts. 
Poets and painters have generally been alike unfortunate, but in differ- 
ent degrees, according to the difference of their respective pursuits, 
The poet seldom thinks, but his thoughts flow like a boiling torrent, 
exhausting mind and body, barbing the nerves, and heating both head 
and heart. When the violent excitement is over, he is moody, peevish, 
averse from company, sick and sorrowful. ‘Then he is very likely to 
offend even his best friends, if they chance to visit him thus inoppor- 
tunely ; and, as for common persons, he cares not what replies he gives 
to their impertinent inquiries. ‘Therefore, he makes enemies without 
intending it, and embitters his usual melancholy lot by impatience and 
impetuosity. The painter, on the other hand, is obliged to work slow ; 
to mark this shade and observe that light; to modify, interweave, deli- 
neate, and soften the colours of his picture. If he hurries, all is lost; 
if he grows impatient, his painting is ruined. He must necessarily 
spend much time over it, and tint it, by slow touches, into the beauty 
that dwells in his mind. This imperative restraint of his nature gra 
dually extends its influence over his life ; and he grows cold to his own 
and all the world’s misfortunes; knows no pleasure beyond his paint- 
ing-room, and no pain beyond the impertinency of an occasional inter- 
ruption. He becomes a stoic, while the poet turns a fire-worshipper ; 
an adorer of that furious element which consumes himself and every- 
thing else, with which it comes in contact. ‘The one is a Brahmin, de- 
voted calmly to his engrossing studies; the other, a Fakeer, stretched 
on a bed of spikes. The one rails at the vices and wretchedness of the 
world; the other shrugs his shoulder philosophically, and bids it de- 
part from his thoughts. 

According to Byron’s own declaration, Mr West was the only artist 
who drew his portrait faithfully. ‘That portrait I saw in the artist’s 
painting-room. It was utterly unlike any other likeness of the bard; 
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one, who had never seen this, nor the poet, could form not the remotest 
idea how he looked. It is the fashion to believe that Byron’s forehead 
was astonishingly high ; but this was so far from being true, that I have 
seen many a forehead, projecting from the skuils of very ordinary men, 
much loftier than his. His hair fell back on his head, and gave his 
brow a much greater apparent altitude than it really possessed. His 
eyes were of a dull gray, very close to each other; his face and neck 
very full and handsome. But description is worth nothing; those, who 
like the bard enough to encounter a voyage, may see his likeness in 
Leicester Square ; a likeness universally allowed to be so faithful, that 
six hundred guineas have been offered for it and refused. ‘The portrait 
of his Italian mistress, Guiccioli, the married countess—beautifully 
drawn by the same hand, occupied the place of Lady Byron; and 
throws, from her full ruby lip and voluptuous eye, a smile of wanton- 
ness, and a glance, whose magic is infamy, on the libertine husband of 
a forsaken woman. 

Near Byron, I saw the portrait of Leigh Hunt; a very ordinary look- 
ing person. Also another of Mr Coke, the celebrated agriculturalist, 
who drank Washington’s health in the midst of the American revolu- 
tion; and another of Mr Weigh, the minister of the English Chapel 
in Paris, an immensely rich man. All these were finely executed. Mr 
West is an agreeable man, about thirty-five, of pleasant simple manners 
and polite address ; living much alone, and wholly devoted to his art. 

The American painters are much more successful, I have reason to 
suppose, than the several American authors who have been, or are now 
in England. The various public exhibitions and the great munificence 
of the nobility and gentry, in this respect, are of infinite advantage to 
their profession. ‘The exorbitant prices given for paintings, not un- 
frequently two or three thousand guineas, are ample rewards for all the 
labour bestowed upon them. Besides, artists enjoy the inestimable 
advantage of having no regular periodical critics, licensed or unlicensed, 
installed over their works, to prepossess the public in favour of one 
and against another. ‘They are not troubled with the hebdomadal pub- 
lished comments of those self-constituted autocrats, whose ignorance is 
equalled only by their impudence.. The public behold and judge for 
themselves. Every one expresses, verbally, his own opinion, and it 
passes for just what that opinion is worth. Sometimes they criticise 
each other; sometimes they publish bitter complaints, as Mr Haydon 
has lately done, and as Fuseli and Barry formerly did. But these oc- 
casional bickerings among themselves are evils to which rival members 
of all professions must patiently submit. Here there are no intruders; 
no foreign Areopagist, no literary Cossack, no Tartar Cham or Kouli 
Khan, to dictate and prescribe, like the blockhead emperor of Austria 
to the colleges of Italy. The arts flourish more than literature in 
France, England, and America; and the true reason of their superior 
prosperity is to be found in their freedom, generally, from all dogmatic 
reviews. For as genius declines in any land, the age of criticism al- 
ways ensues; as the folly of refinement and the torrent of vice fol- 
lowed the downfall of chivalry. 

To one who has never seen the Louvre, Somerset House presents a 
grand collection of all that is beautiful and sublime in painting. But 
it lost much of its claim to admiration when I beheld the richest as- . 
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semblage in Europe. There is to me—an amateur merely, not a con- 
noisseur—a fine finish, a delicate tincture of the last noble conceptions 
of genius about the pictures which adorn the Parisian Palace, which 
cannot be paralleled by anything in Somerset House, the British Gal- 
lery, the British Institution, or the Marquis of Stafford’s Gallery. Yet 
the collections in each of these noble temples of art are invaluable. 
Some of the pictures—I cannot afford to go over each of the above 
places separately, but speak of their ornaments without distinguishing 
to which of them the paintings belong—some of the pictures are re- 
markable for the display of a grand imagination, and others for their 
delicate feeling; some for horror, and many for beauty. Of the for- 
mer class is Martin’s Deluge ; a picture fraught with the sublimest ter- 
rors; the dark cliff, beelting over the howling waters, just ready to 
devour, where the last of the agonizing antediluvians stand gazing on 
approaching destruction; the turbid waves; the lurid’skies; the soli- 
tary wretch, vainly breasting the tumultuous ocean—the whole scene 
is terribly sublime. Yet, I saw, in Paris, a less imposing but fully 
equal display. All the world had been drowned, except one family. 
They, too, are on a cliff; the gray-haired father has wound one arm 
around the trunk of a decayed sycamore, and, with the other, circled 
the waist of his feeble wife; the son clings to her, the son’s wife to 
him, and a little child, with one foot on the last point of the crag, hangs 
by the hair of his mother; and the tree, that supports them all, is 
breaking! Heavens! one can almost hear the strained fibres of the 
sycamore crash! Then the agony of every countenance—the varied 
agony of the old man and the child— it is terrific. That picture has 
often haunted my dreams. Of the two, Martin’s displays the greater 
genius, but, perhaps, the latter produces an equally sublime effect. 

Perhaps, the Sacred Scriptures afford the finest scope both for poetry 
and painting in the world. ‘The expressive brevity of their relations 
supplies a few strongly outlined images to the mind, which the poet or 
artist can magnify or heighten, and convert into preternatural beauty or 
soul-harrowing sublimity. What has been the unqualified admiration 
of all ages cannot fail to delight or astonish when genius unfolds the 
breathing canvass, or strikes the lyre of heaven. Nothing can be finer 
than the Apostles of Raphael; their meekness, their fortitude, their 
consciousness of the incalculable importance of their mission, are all 
delineated in admirable character. ‘Though we see not the genius of 
Raphael here, yet many of their scripture pieces are very fine. Christ, 
crowned with thorns, by W. Hilton, is a very great picture. ‘The 
whole grouping of the infuriated Jews, the stern Roman soldiers, the 
far-seen, pusillanimous disciples, and, over all, the godlike meekness, 
the awful face of the Almighty Saviour, are astonishingly effective. 
But the insolent mockery of the slave, who is thrusting the rod into 
Christ’s manacled hand, is delineated in the most forcible style of mas- 
terly genius. 

Pharaoh’s submission, by Haydon, is full of regal dignity and haughty 
power, vainly struggling with the invisible vengeance of defied and in- 


sulted God; of stern but inexultant grandeur and long-tried confidence | 


in the truth of heaven, on the part of Moses and Aaron; and of utter 
terror, blended with insufferable agony, in the mother who bends over 
the stiffening corse of her beloved and only son. 
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Joseph, interpreting the dream of the Chief Baker, by John Hayter, 
is remarkable for the fine contrast of the youthful form and features of 
the future Governor of Egypt, and the dark, muscular, agonized face of 
the Baker. The distant streaming light, that only shows the gloom 
of the dungeon, falls admirably upon the well-developed groupe. 

Christ, dispossessing the Demoniacs, by W. C. Ross, is another ex- 
ample of the effect of contrast. How beautifully interesting is the 
mild and holy Redeemer, calmly, as with the consciousness of omni- 
potent undelegated power, bidding the ferocious demoniacs—the howl- 
ing, raging devils, that would blaspheme but dare not—depart from the 
miserable man! With the inconceivable dignity of boundless power, 
he stands—undisturbed by the frantic’attitudes and horrible contortions 
of the incarnate fiends. 

The circumference of London is thirty miles; its population about 
one million, four hundred thousand! Here this vast multitude are cooped 
up, to practise on each other, to plunder and devour. Vice augments 
its atrocity as it pervades society, like a plague; each grows worse 
while he observes the offences of his neighbour. The strength of the 
kingdom is exhausted by the gigantic size of this wonderful city. 
Thousands of acres, in different parts of England, lie barren for want 
of cultivators; while the government is obliged to wade in the blood 
of some useless war to rid the country of a superabundant population. 
All the other cities and towns in England are contemptible in compari- 
son with this; they remain stationary where the seventeenth century 
left them. Yet London increases daily ; I presume there were two 
thousand fine houses building in the vicinity of Regent-street when I 
left the kingdom. This disproportionate magnitude has been the com- 
plaint of those best calculated to estimate its folly, for these two hun- 
dred years. Rousseau plainly told the English that London would be 
the ruin of England; and the wise old Burton—blessed be the memory 
of that wonderful man! speaks equally to the point; ‘‘ Amongst our 
towns there is only London that bears the face of a city—epitome Bri- 
tanniz, a famous emporium, second to none beyond seas, a noble 
mart; but sola crescit, descrescentibus aliis; and yet, in my slender 
judgment, defective in many things. The rest (some few excepted, as 

ork, Bristol, Norwich and Worcester) are in mean estate, ruinous 
most part, poor and full of beggars, by reason of their decayed trades, 
neglected or bad policy.” Again he says, ‘‘ many will not believe but 
that our island of Great Britain is now more populous than ever it was; 
yet, let them read Bede, Leland and others; they shall find it flourish- 
ed most in the Saxon Heptarchy, and in the Conqueror’s time was far 
better inhabited than at this present. See the Doomsday Bock; and 
show me those thousands of parishes which are now decayed, cities 
ruined, villages depopulated, etc.,” and all this has been done to popu- 
late London. If the English take exceptions at the remarks of fo- 
reign travellers, they are bound to believe their own writers, at least. 
Instead of exciting unqualified admiration, by its vastitude, its opulence, 
its splendour, and its pomp, London rather throws a gloom over the 
reflecting mind, when it considers, while surrounded by everything 
that is gorgeous and beautiful, that the whole wealth, comparatively, of 
a prosperous kingdom is before the eye. If a foe should capture Lon- 
don, England is lost.. Her other defences could avail nothing if an 
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enemy once landed and made good their station at Woolwich. The 
establishment of strongly fortified and prosperous cities at certain al- 
lotted distances all over Great Britain would seem more consonant with 
the wisdom of statesmen, than making one vast city the nursery of 
every vice, the treasure-house of incalculable wealth, at the expense of 
a whole kingdom. But English legislators think not so; and their 
opinion is worth more to them than that of a solitary traveller, who 
makes his observations, like Jacques in the play, very much according 
to the feeling which successive objects are calculated to inspire. 

The public ornaments of London cannot appear advantageously amid 
the mud and smoke of a great and commercial city. They are black- 
ened by the murky clouds and dilapidated by the humid atmosphere. 
Their airy beauty is soon lost in a destructive climate, and their out- 
ward splendour is less imposing from the propinquity of objects either 
loathesome in themselves or made so by association. But, notwith- 
standing these disadvantages, London may boast of many magnificent 
structures ; some admirable for their antiquity, some for their utility, 
and some for their yet uninjured beauty. A hoary grandeur, an awe- 
inspiring gloom hangs over the Tower of Julius, which its melancholy 
history but too much augments. The prison of princes—the slaughter- 
house of ambition; the dungeon of traitors—the strong castle of the 
feudal ages; history invests it with terror, and the mind is overclouded 
while its vast recesses are explored. Quickly we travel back through 
generations that have gone. We behold the noble tenants of these 
gloomy walls submitting, with strong shudderings, to their disastrous 
fate, and fearfully anticipating the doom which awaits them. ‘Their 
shadows seem to gloom along the walls, and the imagination yet hears 
the sighs and groans, which once echoed along these darksome passages 
and desolate chambers, unheard except by the coldly listening vaults of 
their prison dwelling. But there is something awful in such fancies, 
and heart-chilling in such recollections. The dungeons and the towers 
are empty now; or rather they are tenanted, much to the credit of mo- 
dern civilization, only by wild beasts—their proper occupants. It would 
be a triumph of humanity to behold all the feudal castles in Europe 
populated only by such untameable animals. ‘Their natures bear a 
close affinity to those of the haughty and immitigable barons who erect- 
ed them. ‘The dreadful strongholds of the barbaric and ruthless lords 
of other times should reverberate only the roarings of lions and the 
howlings of tigers, less savage than they. Let the walls sink to ruin 
and the battlements fall! Why should man—imaginis imago, Dei um- 
bra—labour to perpetuate the vestiges of an age when the earth groaned 
at the atrocities of innumerable tyrants, and justice cried in vain to that 
avenging God, whose name and ordinances were alike blasphemed and 
despised? Too much disposed to prefer any times to our own, and to 
diffuse the romantic colouring of our own vain imaginations over events 
and persons long since passed away, we heedlessly reverence deeds 
black as hell, ee destroyers more nefarious than Abaddon. But, un- 
dazzled by the delusive gorgeousness of chivalric days, and undeceived 
by the mellow light which time has shed over ancient achievements, let 
reason calmly scrutinize the occurrences of the elder time ; and barons 
and knights and gallant ladies, with all their train of abbesses and 
priors, bishops and cardinals, will sink into what in reality they were 
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—bloody, lawless warriors and plunderers, lascivious adulterers, and 
ungodly idolaters. Let their memories perish with the dungeons, 
where innocence sighed unsuccoured, and valour was extirpated by 
midnight treachery. Words, more than wisdom, sway the minds of 
men; and when a romancer talks of helms and lances, gorgets, casques, 
spears, visors—warriors in glittering mail, invincible; donjohns, keeps, 
corridors, ladyloves, gallant adventures, and other such fine sounding 
things ; we are very apt to forget that this splendid armour covered 
hearts blacker than Erebus, and heads more ignorant than that of the 
lowest goatherd of St Gothard; that these warriors went forth to plun- 
der and devour, and returned to their baronial halls to revel, like out- 
roaring peasants, over the bloody spoils of the widow and the fatherless. 





CRITICAL NOTICES. 


The Immortality of the Soul; with other Poems, by David Mallock, 
A.M. Republished by William Stodart, New York, 1833. 


Tne principal poem in this volume was read, during the session of 
1826-7, in the University of Edinburgh, and since then, has been 
carefully revised, we are informed, for publication. ‘The versification 
is highly respectable, the arguments ingenious, and the imagery dis- 
cursive ; but it lacks the eloquence of thought—the living and electric 
light of poetry. Mr Mallock, we doubt not, is a scholar, gifted with 
more than ordinary abilities and fraught with various lore; but of his 
diversified capacities the power to produce good poetry does not seem 
to be predominant. His musical ear is not very sensitive as these lines 
will prove : 


*¢ With milky splendour and shedding far back” —— 
‘¢ Meets her caress and deigns thus to be wooed”— 
** And feeding it with th’ asphodels of fame,” etc. 


Nor does the phrase, ‘ wool-crested waves,’ however significant, 
speak highly of his taste. His verse is heroic and the cesura is made 
to fall, often in successive lines, on the sixth syllable, which renders 
the lines rugged and discordant; it should occur alternately on the 
fourth and sixth. He treats his subject with much method and cogen- 
cy, but with little poetic eloquence and enthusiasm. Mrs Hemans, in 
her poem, The Sceptic, has very far surpassed him; and the Seatonian 
prize poems of Porteus and Glenn are superior to this. One or two 
extracts from Mr Mallock and Mrs Hemans (their subjects are the 
same) will demonstrate our position. We select Mr Mallock’s lines on 
Caracalla as probably among the best in his poem. 


** Such the wild horror, such the dark dismay, 

That. scowled upon thy life’s too lengthened day, 

King of the thousand isles that gem the deep, 

From Stamboul’s shores to Calpe’s rugged steep! 

The last long shriek still rang upon thine ears, 
Unmellowed by the sweep of distant years; 

The daily banquet placed thee, side by side, 

With him thou slewest—thou blood-stained Fratricide!” 
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i Again, we quote a very pretty description of the innocent delights of 
ature : 


© The gilded insects at their airy play, 

The small birds warbling on the dewy spray, 

The lark, monopolist of light and song, 

The ethereal King that loves to soar along, 

The homestead guard that greets the opening dawn, 
The sportive hare that gambols o’er the lawn, 

The mingled swell of happiness that floats 

Around, above, poured from a thousand throats!” 


Two very brief quotations from the Sceptic of Mrs Hemans, now, 
will elucidate the difference between philosophy and feeling—between 
the yearning thought of the rapt spirit and the metaphors of argument. 

** Earth has more awful ruins—one lost mind, 
Whose star is quenched, hath lessons for mankind 
Of deeper import than each prostrate dome 
Mingling its marble with the dust of Rome!” 


ah came Oo meee 
Pe ee 
ra 4 


What can be more beautiful and original than this ? 


** As the light leaf, whose fall to ruin bears 

Some trembling insect’s little world of cares, 
Descends in silence, while around waves on 

The mighty forest, reckless what is gone! 

—Such is man’s doom, and, ere an hour be flown, 
—Start not, thou trifler! such may be thine own!” 


As a well-studied essay on an intensely interesting and momentous 
subject, we recommend Mr Mallock’s poem; but not as an eloquent 
and masterly display of fervid and triumphant Genius. 


The Life of Wicklif. By Charles Webb Le Bas, M. A. Professor in 
the East India College, Herts. New York, 1832. No. 1. Harpers’ 
Theological Library. 


The biography of the great English Reformer could scarcely fail to 
be, even under many disadvantages, a work of intense interest, not only 
to the biblical scholar, but to every earnest votary of eternal truth. 
The studies, orisons, toils, trials, privations and persecutions of a man 
so daring, devoted, and, even in death, triumphant, present a theme of 
the most absorbing interest; and Mr Le Bas has not entered upon it 
unprepared for the severe duties it involves. ‘Though antithetical, stu- 
died and somewhat intricate, his style is eloquent and energetic; and 
the history, which he has given, of Wickliffe’s (why has he spoiled 
the reformer’s good old-fashioned name ?) struggles, pious labours and 
unshaken fortitude, is a very valuable contribution to the literature of 
the age. The primitive truths of Christianity were never left without 
witnesses and martyrs. During the midnight moral darkness of the 
middle ages, the Vaudois, Albigenses and Lollards watched and guard- 
ed the holy fire of the altar, which burned steadily, though often with 
a dim and lurid light, till Luther arose and the nations shook the fetters 
from their limbs. ‘The age of Wickliffe was dark and tempestuous ; 
and we cannot but perceive, by our calmer and brighter lights, that he 
often erred even on the weightiest topics. Yet we should not marvel 
at this, but rather admire the fervour and energy of that character, which 
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could, then, confront the thrice-crowned pontiff in the plenitude of tem- 
poral and ecclesiastical power. ; 

The narrative of Mr Le Bas will be read by all with pleasure and 
benefit. 


The Refugee in America. By Mrs Trollope. London, Whittaker, 
Treacher & Co. New York, reprinted for the booksellers, 1833. 


Our friends, whom nature has gifted with a philosophy and patience 
superior to our own, that is, who have actually read this book, pro- 
nounce it inconceivably coarse, vulgar, audacious—a matchless web 
of out-Munchausened falsehoods. But it can do no possible good or 
evil to any human creature who is not already capable of martyrdom. 
Such may soil their fingers and tirer le diable par la queue, but we will 
not, for the propinquity is loathsome. 


Six Months in America. By Godfrey T. Vigne, of Lincoln’s Inn, 
Barrister at law. Philadelphia, Thomas T. Ash. 1833. 


We shall review this book under the head of ‘‘ Foreigners in Ame- 
rica,” and in connexion with many old and new works on the same 
litigated subject, in our next number. Meanwhile, we recommend the 
sketches of Mr Vigne as more interesting, intelligent and honest than 
most of the licentiated libels which have demanded our patronage. He 
is sensible, not altogether uncandid, a diligent seeker and dispenser of 
information, who betrays less of the bigotry, intolerance and prejudice 
inherent in many of his countrymen, than we have been accustomed 
to witness and suffer. The reader will find considerable entertainment 
and some instruction in his volume, which Mr Ash has republished in 
a very pretty and convenient form. 


The Life of Sir Walter Scott. By Robert Chambers, Esq. New 
York, republished by William Stodart. 1833. 


The prominent events in the life of this great good man are deline- 
ated by Mr Chambers with fidelity and force. His narrative is divided 
into periods, each graduating to the summit of Sir Walter’s fame, and 
fraught with that vivid interest which accompanies everything relative 
to a genius so noble and ennobling, so proud and pure as his. The 
style is unambitious but perspicuous and expressive. We behold the 
greatest novelist of any age in every light and position which can illus- 
trate his character or unfold his mind; and, in all, we find as much to 
venerate in the man as to admire in his writings. Mr Stodart’s edition 
is useful as a pamphlet of reference, and will be more acceptable to 
many, who have no leisure to peruse elaborate works, than a larger 
and more studied life of the great minstrel of Albyn. 


The Treasury of Knowledge and Library of Reference. Second 
edition. New York, Conner & Cooke, Franklin Buildings, 1833. 


Unlike many titles we have read, this is true in the highest sense— 
it is an invaluable treasury to every man of business and letters. A 
catalogue of the contents of this single portable volume would fill one 
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of our brevier pages, so copious and diversified is the information here 
conveyed. We have space to mention only a few of its subjects. It 
contains an admirable Grammar, by Goold Brown, the distinguished 
instructor; a most comprehensive and accurate English Lexicon by 
Lyman Cobb, the indefatigable philologist, who combated the innova- 
tions of Webster; a Universal Gazetteer by that patient and untiring 
researcher Edwin Williams; Classical and Technical Dictionaries ; 
the Census of the United States, France, Great Britain, China, etc ; 
Balbi’s population Table of the World; Histories of storms, earth- 
quakes, sovereigns, plagues, crimes, colleges, treaties, navies, fires, the 
French National Assembly, and some scores of other topics we have 
not room even to name. We never possessed so useful a volume ; 
with this one could scarcely err wherever he may wander ; besides, it 
is a very beautiful book—printed with small, (of course) but perfectly 
legible type, on fine white paper, and sold at a reasonable price. We 
recommend it as a volume of inestimable value to men of all pursuits 
and professions; and should extract, as a corroboration of our opinions, 
the old admirable account of the plague in the fourteenth century, were 
we not fearful that the birthplace of this excellent book might become 
the sepulchre of its beauty—or, in other words, that its margin might 
receive those inky impressions which properly belong to the printed 
page.* If our readers value a good work as much as we do, they will 
know how to excuse us; they will purchase for themselves and trea- 
sure up the Treasury of Knowledge. 


The Life of Robert Burns. By J. G. Lockhart, LL. B. New York. 
William Stodart. 1831. 


No one of even ordinary intelligence and information can be unac- 
quainted with the genius of poor Burns or the highly cultivated talents 
of his biographer, the son-in-law of the great Sir Walter Scott. The 
mind and character of the immortal bard of Ayr are here unfolded with 
eminent judgment, taste and beauty. ‘The memory of the poor, tempt- 
ed, unfortunate, gifted poet is treated with great reverence and deli- 
cacy. Every inauspicious circumstance, which suggested or confirmed 
the errors of the bard, is depicted in the beautiful language of feeling ; 
and all his unhappy aberrances and derelictions are palliated, though 
not made venial, by the misfortunes which gathered around his path 
‘after the pomp and glare of novel admiration had passed away. The 
analysis, which Mr Lockhart has given, of the doomed but deathless 
poet is original, graphic and instructive. He never forgets the respect 
due to genius in adversity ; he never tramples at once on the sin and 
the noble though perverted intellect which was betrayed into its com- 
mission. With the kindred sensibility of genius he unfolds the frail- 
ties, sorrows and sufferings of Scotia’s darling son, and with a brother’s 
love laments the fault he must condemn. 

We cordially commend this well-written and philosophical biography 
to all the admirers—(and who is not of the number?) of Robert Burns. 


Swallow Barn, or a Sojourn in the Old Dominion. Two vols. 12mo. 
Philadelphia, Carey & Lea, 1832. 


Should the reader take up these volumes in the-hope of finding them 
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a picturesque succession of “ moving incidents by flood and field,” he 
will no doubt be grievously disappointed, but if his mental appetite be 
not destroyed by the sickly sentimentality, fashionable slang and ex- 
aggerated adventures detailed in most of the modern novels, he will 
derive both amusement and instruction. The author has chosen for 
his theme the habits and manners of a portion of our union well known 
by the name of the “* Old Dominion,” and has succeeded most happily 
in his undertaking. His descriptions and portraits, while they com- 
bine truth and piquancy, are extremely humorous, and free from the 
sarcastic malevolence and vulgarity, which have marked some works 
of this description. 

The author appears to be one of close observation and quaint hu- 
mour; if the organs of Individuality and Comparison be not amply de- 
veloped in him, there is no truth in Phrenology. We have seldom 
been more amused with anything than the singular comparisons drawn 
by the author in describing the appurtenances belonging to Swallow 
Barn, whilst a subdued vein of philosophy, which runs through the 
work, prevents it from degenerating into mere low humour. Should 
it be alleged that some of the descriptions are overloaded with humor- 
ous similes, it is a fault that well may demand pardon on the score of 
its novelty ; and the want of a regular plot is sufficiently accounted for 
by the author. A short sketch of the life of Captain John Smith, 
which is introduced, contains adventures of this celebrated character 
which are not generally known, and the desire which the author 
evinces of rescuing the fame of this individual from the neglect into 
which it has so undeservedly sunk, is. peculiarly laudable. We are 
not satisfied to close this hurried notice without remarking that the 
work is wholly and truly American and free from all blot in the shape 
of immorality. 

With the hope that we shall soon be gratified with new productions 
from the author, we most cordially recommend these volumes to the 
public, in the full belief that they will amply repay perusal. 





NEW PERIODICALS. 


The Parthenon and Academian’s Magazines 


We have received four numbers of this well printed and respectably 
edited periodical, which is published monthly at Union College. The 
design of its conductors is highly commendable and patriotic; and the 
execution, as far as our leisure has permitted us to examine, extremely 
laudable. We are loth to refer to our own productions ; but the author 
of the prize poem, entitled ‘* The Cities of the Plain,” must well know 
that the editor of this work is the writer of a poem under that title ; and 
the writer of another prize piece has appropriated to his effort, we think 
unwisely as well as unjustifiably, the title of Mrs Hemans’ beautiful 
tragedy, ‘* The Vespers of Palermo.’’ We condemn not the ambition 
of the graduates and undergraduates of Union; if they possess the power 
to grasp and wield the elements of wrath and evil, every subject is 
legitimately their own ; but the adoption of the same appellation, which 
distinguishes well known productions, appears to us neither candid nor 
modest. Competition with Mrs Hemans is dangerous to a young av- 
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thor, however dissimilar may be his mode of treating a similar theme. 
Notwithstanding this, however, we applaud the research and spirit with 
which the Parthenon is conducted, and wish it every success. 


Tue Supine is the title of a very handsome magazine, containing 
44 pages per month, which is conducted by the undergraduates of Am- 
herst College, Massachusetts. During a rapid perusal of the various 
contents of the 7 or 8 numbers that have appeared, we have disco- 
vered much study, taste and ability. ‘The criticisms display a good 
deal of acumen—the poetry is highly respectable, and—though too little 
attention, it seems to us, is bestowed on the wild scenery, romantic 
legends and glorious histories by which the editors are surrounded, and 
too much space is allotted to discussions of foreign themes and pictures 
of hackneyed European life—we take pleasure in commending the am- 
bition, which, at an inland town, could suggest and support a periodical 
work so promising and so praiseworthy. 


Tue Ape.puic Macazine, Nos. 1. and 2.—Literary works of simul- 
taneous birth and of all complexions and characteristics thicken around 
us like manna; and, though they do not all contain the choicest buhl- 
work, they indicate-a national spirit of enterprise and patronage which 
we welcome with the highest pleasure. 

This little work comes forth with small pretensions, but considerable 
merit. It is conducted by the students of the new University of New 
York. The introduction declares the genius of Willis to be ‘godlike ;” 
the term is scarcely applicable to a Milton, a Bacon or a Newton, much 
less to a young man who must pass many a lustrum yet in the severest 
mental toil ere he can hope to become a magnet or a magnate in litera- 
ture. We dislike this excessive praise, for it is utterly destructive of 
all mental independence. Be bold and honest, young gentlemen, or we 
shall never be free in thought. 


Tue Emicrant is a beautifully printed weekly journal recently com- 
menced in New York by Dr Bartlett, the wellknown, judicious, taste- 
ful and able editor of the Albion—a periodical, which, for uniform in- 
terest and gentlemanly character, has scarcely an equal on the continent. 
The design of the Emigrant is to furnish the middle orders with Euro- 
pean news—to correct the misapprehensions of sanguine adventurers in 
the new world, and communicate salutary information. It is an admi- 
rable epitome of correct knowledge and must meet with the prosperity 
it merits. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


_ Mr S. Simpson, who has been, for many years, distinguished in the 
political and literary world for great boldness of opinion, vigour of 
thought and power of expression, but whom fluctuating and treacherous 
politics have disgusted, proposes to commence, at an early day, in this 
city, the publication of ‘The Weekly Messenger,” the conditions of 
which will be found upon our cover. He thus expresses his future in- 
tentions: ‘ It is the design of the editor, to separate the political events, 
and history of the times, from the influence of mere party views ; and 
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to base them on principles, so comprehensive and enlarged, as to secure 
the concurrence of every citizen of the United States, in a delineation, 
which having the country for its object, will overlook the minor con- 
flicts and discrepancies of party warfare, or the mere personal ambition 
of aspirants after power.” 

The abilities, acquirements and experience of Mr Simpson are ad- 
mirably fitted for such an enterprise, and we trust that ample success 
will attend his labours. 


W. Stodart, of No. 6, Courtland street, New York, has just pub- 
lished **'The Scribes of Gotham,” and “A Yankee among the Nulli- 
fiers,’’ satires of the times. 


‘«Caspar Hauser,”’ a narrative savouring highly of German mysti- 
cism, has just issued from the press of Allen & ‘Ticknor, Boston. We 
shall compare this in our next, with the ‘* History of Automathes,” one 
of those old, racy philosophic English fictions of which little or nothing 
is known in this country. 


Conner & Cooke have in press, and will soon publish, in eight parts, 
constituting six beautiful large octavo volumes, the entire works, with 
the autobiography, now edited by Mr Lockhart, of Sir Walter Scott. 
This edition can be forwarded, as published, to any part of the United 
States by mail, and the postage will be trivial to all who desire to pos- 
sess, in a compact form, the standard classic works of the gifted baro- 
net. ‘The price of the whole six volumes is fifteen dollars. 


The Harpers, who never tire, have just published The History of 
Ireland, by W. L. Taylor, with an Appendix by Counsellor Sampson ; 
and the amusing autobiography of John Taylor—the acme of eccentri- 
cities. 

Thomas T. Ash, 148 Chesnut Street, has published thirteen num- 
bers of ‘“* The Youth’s Literary Gazette’’—a handsome paper, adorned 
with accurate woodcuts, and designed for the entertainment and instruc- 
tion of childhood and youth. It is edited with much discrimination, 
judgment and taste ; and we hope Mr Ash will be rewarded for this 
judicious and laudable enterprise, not only by patronage, but by wit- 
nessing the benefits which shall result to the juvenile world from his 
commendable labours. 


Two new periodical works, at which, considering their origin, the 
world might be disposed to wonder, have just commenced their career 
at York and Montreal, in the Canadian Colony of the Defender of the 
Faith. They are entitled respectively the Canadian Magazine and the 
Montreal Museum, the first being conducted by Mr Robert Stanton, 
and the latter by two ladies. May they prosper ! 


Carey & Lea have in press Mrs Jameson’s Characteristics of Wo- 
men ; Frankenstein——a most powerful romance by Mrs Shelley ; Tom 
Cringle’s Log—a series of papers originally published in Blackwood’s 
Magazine, and many other works in science and literature. 


We are happy to hear that Mrs Austin, the celebrated singer, has 
won great and uniform applause, in Boston, in the admirable Opera of 
The White Lady.—And we also rejoice in our friend John Howard 
Payne’s prospect of a theatrical benefit in his own beloved New England. 





